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JUNE. 


Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here; 
Half hid in tiptop apple-bloom he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ 

wings, 
Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 
Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thro’ the air. 
—Loweil. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On Sunday, June 5, the Barnard candi- 
dates for degrees will attend the bacca- 
laureate sermon to be preached in the uni- 
versity gymnasium, the Barnard students 
being the second body in the academic 
procession. On Wednesday, June 8, they 
will receive their degrees at the com- 
mencement exercises of all the colleges, 
at Columbia University. 





A correspondent of the Critic writes: 
“Picking up the March number of your 
paper, away on this other side of the con- 
tinent, I was especially interested in Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s curious con- 
clusions in the matter of the Iroquois fire 
in Chicago. I should never dream of set- 
ting up my amateur opinions in opposi- 
tion to Mrs. Gilman’s carefully thought- 
out theories, but there is no harm in tell- 
ing a little tale that illustrates another 
point of view. I have met, this winter, 
here at Riverside, a youpg man whose sis- 
ter was in the theatre that dreadful after- 
noon. She was a hostess of a party made 
up wholly of her school girl friends—sev- 
en of them, I think,—and succeeded in 
‘getting them all out alive,’ as her brother 
puts it. When I asked him how she was 
able to do it, he said, ‘Well, you see, she’s 
captain of her basket-ball team, and used 
to seeing and acting quick. And she’s an 
athletic sort.’ ”’ 





John W. Hutchinson of Lynn, the suf- 
fragist and well-known singer of civil war 
days, is to leave a memorial such as any 
man might covet. To the city of Lynn 





Mr. Hutchinsun has given ‘‘High Rock,” 
a picturesque height which commands a 
wide outlook over the surrounding 
country. The tract of land is not very 
large, but of a character to make it im- 
portant to the public. It is given on con- 
dition that it shall be called Hutchinson 
High Rock park; that the city shall erect 
a suitable observatory not less than 50 
feet high, that it shall be equipped with a 
telescope, and that the city shall maintain 
three arc lights to show the national 
colors. Of course the gift will be ac- 
cepted. Nor should there be any diffi- 
culty about fulfilling the conditions 
through private giving. Already Thomas 
F. Porter has given the city a check for 
$1000 toward the cost of the observatory. 








Prof. Borden P. Bowne, LL.D., will 
preach the sermon before the graduating 
class of Lasell Seminary to-morrow. Hon. 
John D. Long will give an address next 
Tuesday, Commencement Day, at 11 A. M. 
and at 3 P. M. Miss Sarah L. Arnold will 
speak on ‘Certain Essentials in Edu- 
cation,”’ 





WOMEN’S MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe invited the 
women ministers of all denominations, 
who were attending the anniversary meet- 
ings in Boston last week, to an informal 
conference and reception, at her home on 
Saturday morning, May 28th. 

It was a very pleasant occasion. The 
parlor was sweet with flowers that had 
been sent in the day before, in houor of 
Mrs. Howe’s 85th birthday. A great 
bouquet of red roses stood on the table 
behind her: Easter lilies stretched out 
their silver throats on the maatel like 


‘the trumpet that shall never call retreat,”’ 


and a mass of bright tulips flamed on 
the hearth. There were pinks, azaleas, 
lilies of the valley, blossoms on every 
side. 

Mrs. Howe presided. Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker of Michigan, read the 
Scripture and offered prayer. Rev. Mary 
H. Graves read an historical sketch of the 
movement to bring women ministers to- 
gether. The first convention of women 
preachers in modern times was held at 
the Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
May 29, 1873, at Mrs. Howe’s suggestion. 
It was non-sectarian, women preachers of 
all denominations being welcomed. The 
secong convention, held in Boston June 1, 
1876, was larger, and communion was 
administered by Rev. Lorenza Haynes 
and Rev. Mary H. Graves. The third 
convention, held in Hollis St. Church, June 
2, 1882, was larger still, and a permanent 
organization was formed, which has met 
from time to time ever since, with pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Mrs. Howe said: ‘I had a great interest 
many years ago in women in the ministry. 
I was new in the field of women’s 
larger life. I was impressed with the 
importance of religious life, and believed 
in the power of association. I believed 
that women ministers would be less sec- 
tarian than men; and I thought that if 
those of different denominations could 
meet occasionally and compare notes, it 
would be of value. But I found it hard 
to get them together. It was hard also 
to get women together on other subjects. 
Early in the seventies, I tried to get a 
great gathering of women together in be- 
half of peace, and found it very difficult. 
Yet, when the right chords are touched, 
women can be got together. St. Louis 
during the last few days has had more 
women than it knew what to do with at 
the Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The purses of women 
ministers are probably light, and that 
makes it harder for them to attend 
conventions.”’ 

The work of women ministers in the 
Universalist denomination was presented 
by Rev. Martha Bortle, assistant pastor 
of the Every-Day Church in Boston, by 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and by Rev. N. W. P. Smith 
of New Hampshire; in the Unitarian 
Church by Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, 
Wis.; among the Free Baptists, by Miss 
Elfrida Mosher of the Morning Star; and 
in the Congregational Church by Rev. 
Amelia A. Frost of Hudson, Mass, and 
Rev. Sarah A. Dixon of Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Letters were read from the late Frances 
Power Cobbe, and from Rev. Dr. Augusta 
Chapin. Miss Cobbe’s letter was written 
in 1890. Shé said: “In my judgment, 
there is an immense reserve of spiritual 
power yet waiting to be brought forth to 





bless and reanimate the world, now shut 
up in the hearts of women.”’ 

A committee, consisting of Dr. Chapin, 
Miss Buck and Mrs. Frost, was appointed 
to collect material fora history of women’s 
work in the ministry. Officers of the 
Women’s Ministerial Association for the 
coming year were chosen, as follows: 
President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, (Mrs. 
Howe said, ‘*‘ I wish you could have grace 
to elect another president, for what can 
you expect from a woman of 85 years?’’ 
But her protest was not heeded); Vice- 
President, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles; Executive Committee, Rev. Sarah 
A. Dixon, Rev. Mary H. Groves, and Rev. 
Mrs. N. W. P. Smith. 

After the meeting Mrs. Howe served 
her guests witb refreshments. 

Many interesting bits of personal experi- 
ence were related by the women at this 
meeting, some of which we shall give 
later. Mrs. Crocker mentioned that, at 
present, during her few months’ visit to 
the east, she was ‘‘ the happy supply”’ of 
two parishes near Boston. One was Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford’s old church, where she 
was ordained many yearsago. They wel- 
comed me; and when I learned that Rev. 
D. T. and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore had 
been stationed there for twelve years, and 
that Mrs. Livermore preached about a 
third of the time, I was no longer sur- 


prised at their cordiality. 
Ac ©. Be 


<a ——__ 





WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


The West End Woman's Clubof Chicago, 
Ill., bas secured a site and will proceed 
to erect a new building, to cost $15,000. 

The women’s auxiliary of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association offers 
seven prizes, one of 350, one of $40, and 
five of $325 each, to women who are mem- 
bers of clubs in the General Federation, 
for seven essays on ‘‘The Merit System as 
a Business Factor in Public Administra- 
tion.”’ The seven prize essays will be- 
come the property of the women’s auxil- 
iary, to be used in the furtherance of civil 
service reform. Each essay must contain 
not more than 4,000 or less than 2,000 
words, and each must bear the indorse- 
ment of the president of the club. The 
competition will close on Dec, 31, 1904. 
The essays are to be sent to Miss Anna E. 
H. Meyer, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 

After a brief discussion the Mothers’ 
Club of New York City has invited men to 
become assoviate members. They will 
pay dues, but will not have the privilege 
of voting. In the discussion over the de- 
parture, the question was raised whether 
or not the name of the club should be 
changed; but it was held that ‘*mothers’’ 
involved the associateship of fathers, and 
the proposal was vetoed. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles is about returning 
to her summer home at Greyledge, 
Gloucester, Mass., from ber second win- 
ter of missionary work in North Carolina, 
Mrs. Bowles is astrong believer in work 
in the Southern field, for the more liberal 
Christian faith. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon before 
the graduating class of, Dean Academy, on 
June 5. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Tree Day is set for June 3 at Wellesley 
College. Only members of the college are 
admitted to the ceremonies. Float exer- 
cises will take place on the evening of 
June 14. Tickets, twenty-five cents each, 
as last year. 


On the evening of May 25 its first out- 
of-door play was given by Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The stage was on the grounds be- 
hind Bertram Hall, trees supplying the 
setting. The play was the old French 
pastoral ‘Robin and Marote,’’ translated 
for this performance (given under the 
direction of the English Club, to furnish 
the entertainment at its annual open 
meeting) by Miss Anna Sprague Mac- 
Donald. 


Professor Mary Roberts Smith, formerly 
of the economics department at Stanford 
University, has just been appointed re- 
search assistant by the Carnegie Institute 
at Washington. She has received the 


tappointment in order that she may con 
tinue her investigations of Chinese immi- 
gration in the United States. Professor 
Smith is now working at the University 
of California, gathering material on the 
subject of the movements of the Chinese 
and the economic effects of their presence, 
particularly in California. The result of 
her work will be published later in a large 
volume by tke Carnegie Institute. She 
has only recently returned from Honolulu, 
where she has been working along similar 
lines. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE BIENNIAL. 

The address by Mrs. Sarah Platt Deck- 
er on the question: ‘‘Is the Ballot of Real 
Value to Working Women?” was the first 
woman suffrage speech ever placed on a 
program of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 

The earnest attention with which it was 
heard, and the enthusiasm aroused, was 
an indication of the growing interest in 
general politics among clubwomen. The 
correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post 
says: ‘‘Mrs. Decker told of the amusing 
and often exasperating misconceptions of 
women voters held by persons outside the 
suffrage States, or as the suffragists like 
to call them, the ‘Free States.’ Some of 
the questions asked of the Colorado wom- 
en by magazine editors, sociologists, and 
others are entertaining. One editor tele- 
graphed Mrs, Decker: ‘Wire in ten words 
bow many women voted in last election 
and what ticket they voted for.’ Another 
telegraphed asking the ages of the women 
voters. ‘Are there any children in the 
families of the women voters?’ ‘Are they 
educated?’ ‘Do they attend church?’ 
‘What have the grandmothers, wives, 
mothers, school teachers, etc., done with 
the suffrage?’ are among the queries. 
Colorado women have been written up or 
down in a hundred magazines or papers. 
The State has been visited by representa- 
tives of almost every nation to see what a 
voting woman looked like. 

‘Turning to the practical aspect of the 
ballot for women, Mrs. Decker quoted 
Carroll D. Wright’s dictum that the low 
wage-rate among women workers would 
exist as long as women were not direct 
political factors. Women are in the in- 
dustrial world not because they choose to 
be, but because they must be. No one 
believes that women toil in sweatshops 
and factories making wrappers at thirty- 
eight cents a dozen for the pleasure of it, 
or to buy finery with the money. The 
ballot will help working women most, 
and help them quicker than any other 
means. 

‘*As an instance of the ways in which 
the ballot helps the weak and dependent, 
Mrs. Decker told of a recent election in 
Denver, At the last moment before the 
primaries, it was learned that the name of 
Judge Lindsay of the Juvenile Court 
would, for political reasons, be left off all 
tickets. The women of the city met at 
once. Money poured in, women of all 
classes offered their services, and Judge 
Lindsay’s name appeared on all seven 
tickets. Judge Lindsay has made a rec- 
ord not only as a friend of neglected chil- 
dren, but as a beneficent friend of poor 
mothers and working women whose chil- 
dren have come before the court. It 
would have been a calamity to the women 
of Denver if he had not been retained. 

***You have all heard the toast, so often 
quoted by the ‘‘antis,’’’ said Mrs, Decker, 
‘Woman, once our superior, now our 
equal.’ To us women who vote there is 
no sting in that sentiment. On the con- 
trary, it is the sweetest in the world. 
Women do not want to be the superiors of 
men, they want to be their equals. They 
want to work with men; they want to help 
men. There is no better, surer, saner way 
to help women than that.”’ 

“Mrs. Perkins, of Ohio, spoke of the 
benefit school suffrage has been to the 
women teachers of that State, raising their 
salaries and giving them a standing in the 
community they lacked before. 

“Miss Margaret Chanler, of New York, 
said that the ballot was necessary to the 
worker, as it was to all other women, be- 
cause it represented organization, which 
is necessary to all good work. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining legislation in behalf of 
working women was well known. Miss 
Chanler quoted a conversation she once 
had with Ambassador Choate, who said, 
in explanation of the difficulty, that such 
legislation was philanthropic and not 
business. No greater mistake was ever 
made than this, she said. Preserving the 
health of women and children is not 





philanthropy; it is common sense,” 





SED 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELLA GILBERT IvEs is prepared 
to lecture before women’s clubs or schools 
on ‘* Birds in their Haunts,’ * Birds in 
Field and Forest,’’ and ‘* Birds in Life and 
Letters.’’ Her address is 23 Allston St., 
Dorchester, Mass. Miss Ives’s beautiful 
poems are familiar to our readers. 


THE COUNTESS MAGRI, popularly known 
as Mrs. Tom Thumb, has just returned to 
New York from a tour abroad. This noted 
little woman is still in the show world. 
She brought with her sixty-four midgets 
from Budapest, where there is a colony of 
the small people. The party is to be ex- 
hibited this summer at Coney Island. 


Miss INEZ CALLAMORE, a San Francisco 
girl of 24, after repeated rebuffs, was given 
permission to decend in eight fathoms of 
water off the Golden Gate for the purpose 
of examining the hull of a sunken vessel. 
Four men divers nad been there before her, 
but she accomplished more than alli of 
them put together. Miss Callamore’s 
father has been a diver on the Pacific 
coast for many years. 


Mrs. M. E, Patrerson of Omaha, 
superintendent of the franchise for the 
Nebraska Union, has sent out a letter to 
the unions of the State urging them to 
investigate school conditions in their re- 
spective localities and to inform them- 
selves in preparation for the school 
election this fall. A superintendent of 
franchise has been appointed in each 
county, and an effort will be made to 
elect at least one woman to each school 
board, 


Dr. ANITA McGrE NEwcoms has been 
appointed by the directors of the Japa- 
nese Red Cross as manager of the military 
hospital at Matsuimma. Writing from 
Tokio under date of April 28, Dr. McGee 
gives enthusiastic accounts of the cour- 
tesies and attentions showered upon her 
party of volunteer nurses by Japanese 
ofticers and private citizens. She says 
the future movement of her party is un- 
certain, owing to extreme secrecy in ofti- 
cial circles, but adds: ‘* We may leave any 
day after the expected great battle is 
fought.’’ Quoting Minister of the Navy 
Yamanoto, Dr. McGee says that at the 
time of writing there had been eight en- 
gagements with the Russian navy, as a 
result of which the Russians had lost fif- 
teen ships, not counting those that may 
be repaired, and 1,200 men, while the 
Japanese had lost not asingle ship and only 
twenty men killed and eighty wounded. 


Miss CLARA GRAECEN is the law clerk 
of the Treasury at Washington, D.C. A 
mere girl, slight of figure, with fluffy 
blonde hair, one would never imagine that 
she could be an expert writer of legal 
opiuions for one of the executive depart- 
ments. Yet such is her business, and she 
obtained her place purely through merit 
and superior ability. It pays $2,000 a 
year, and is the only position of the kind 
under the government that was ever held 
by a woman. Miss Graecen came from 
Kalkaska, Mich., eight yearsago. Though 
still in her teens, she was a proficient 
stenographer, and became the most rapid 
typewriter in the treasury. Her evenings 
she spent in studying law, and after a 
while some of the cases that came into 
the comptroller’s office were referred to 
her for decision. She showed such lucid- 
ity and legal accuracy in the preparation 
of such papers that when, two years ago, 
the place of law clerk fell vacant, it was 
given to Miss Graecen (though many men 
lawyers wanted it) by Secretary Gage. 


Rose Here, the Grace Darling of 
Ushant, who saved fourteen men of the 
crew of the Marseilles steamer Vesper, has 
been in Paris to attend the meeting of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, and to 
receive two medals from that association. 
She is also to receive a prize of $200 from 
the Marseilles Academy. The Marseilles 
people are making an exception in favor 
of the heroic Breton woman, as their 
prizes are usually intended for persons of 
their own district. The meeting of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society took place 
at the Sorbonne, with Admiral Duperre 
in the chair. The report told how Rose 
Here, at the risk of being drowned or 
dashed to pieces on the rocks, saved the 
fourteen men, whom she heard calling for 
help one stormy night last November. 
After great difficulties she seized a rope 
thrown from the boat and towed the men 
to a creek of safety. Rose Here has lost 
her father, brother and a nephew, who 
were drowned while fishing. 
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Vital Issues. 





Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 








WHERE WE LEAVE OFF. 





Where we leave off and something else be- 
gins— . 

Not at our skins, 

Not at the garments new 

With which we cover them: 

Not at the door-step, nor the dooryard fence, 

Nor where the city dense 

Thins gradually to the open land; 

Not at the strand 

Of this our country, where the surf-beat dies, 

Or map-line lies: 

Not with the hemisphere!—the human soul 

Needs the world whole. 

The buman spirit dwells 

Not only in the tongue that tells 

Of love, the eye we look through, or the 
hand ; 

We ve more than flesh at our command ; 

‘Lhe ax alone 

Is nearer human than our flesh and bone. 

The spade, the plow, the knife—slow social 
laws 

Evolved us there —our human teeth and 
claws 

Where speaks the organ or the violin—we 
dwell therein. 

Huge engines toil for us in silent ease 

We are in these. 

The human body, grown from hand and 
brain— 

In it we grow again. C. P. G. 


_---- 





WOMAN'S ‘ MANIFEST DESTINY.” 

Admitting that a woman’s destiny is to 
marry; that that is what she was made 
for (among other things); that in this po- 
sition lie duty and honor and bappiness 
and personal profit—why does she not set 
about it more valiantly? 

Not in a leap year seizure of such men 
as are within reach—there are not enough 
of them to go around; in England by hun- 
dreds of thousands; in our New England 
States; in plenty of places where super- 
abundant women lag uncommendably in 
their primal mission. Believing as they 
do, how in bonor aad conscience can they 
wait supinely for what never happens, 
instead of heroically seeking opportunity? 
In the world as a whole, men and women 
are about equally apportioned; and even 
though the waste of men folks in our 
primitive wars deplete the ranks, there 
are still great numbers in many places. 

Why do not the women who really be- 
lieve that marriage is their mission, go 
forth in bands of maiden emigration to 
the frontiers, where lonely men grow 
hard and bad for lack of ‘women’s influ- 
ence?” This would not show the un- 
maidenly forwardness of pursuing the 
particular man; they could be as coy and 
difficult to please as they liked, when 
fairly in the field; it would merely indi- 
cate a frank recognition of their foremost 
duty, and a high-minded determination to 
fulfill it. 

Of course, such migration would bear 
upon the face of it a confession that these 
women wanted to be married. Well, 
ought they not to want to fulfill their 
highest duty? What is there to be 
ashamed of in that? Why should women 
be unwilling to admit a perfectly righteous 
purpose? Is the social mancuvering in 
which they spend laborious years to this 
one end more worthy and honorable than 
frank emigration? 

Honest, self-supporting women have as 
good a rightto gu to Nevada or Montana 
or South Africa as they have to go toa 
summer resort. And, instead of compet- 
ing madly for a minority of cautious and 
experienced men, they would have wo- 
man’s real prerogative of choice among 
competing suitors. Moreover, it is not 
only that these laggard women sin in 
omission of their great duty where a little 
laudable effort would fulfill it, but that 
the unwomaned men suffer for lack of 
home and love and right living; and the 
frontier country suffers and waits for the 
refining and uplifting, the pacifying and 
improving, which follow an established 
family life. 

Is the historic development of America 
nothing to its women? If weare in truth 
citizens, let us get about our duties. The 
upbuilding of our country, the overcom- 
ing of evil tendencies, the fostering ofall 
social improvements—these call for the 
increase of good people, and the influence 
of our best civilization. 

With two such calls as this—the most 
basic duty of the woman and the highest 
duty of the citizen combined,—we ought 
to see a steady pour of good women to 
those places where women are most 
needed. 

We see no such things. Unprincipled 
women go, and prey upon defenceless 
men. High-principled women do not go. 
They would say it was due to modesty 
and timidity. Timidity is a mild, pretty 


name for cowardice—as fib is a pretty 
name for a lie. 
Women should not be afraid to do right, 
‘ 








even if it costs some hardship. As for 
modesty, there is nothing immodest in 
fulfillment of duty—of one’s great mis- 
sion. Modesty is sometimes alleged to 
cover mere laziness. 

The character of several States and 
territories of our country, and many 
other places, could be rapidly changed by 
the simple presence of numbers of intelli- 
gent, educated women. The character 
of the population would change, too, in 
rapid sequence. Politics would alter for 
the better, education advance more rapid- 
ly, the world’s good be better served in 
all ways. 

Let the conscientious surplus of women 
go West, like the young man. They 
would carry benefit to the lands «dopted, 
aud would greatly improve the position of 
women at home. c. P. G. 
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EDUCATED BODIES. 


One of the neglected duties which stare 
women in the face from nearly every 
looking glass, is that of a right physical 
development. 

The position of women, after their long 
degradation, is in many ways analogous to 
that of the freed slave. 

He is refused justice on account of his 
inferiority. To reply that the inferiority 
is largely due to previous injustice does 
not alter the fact. 

What he has to do is to build up race 
character and capacity under the past and 
present disadvantages. If he does it he 
will make a splendid addition to our na- 
tion. So the woman, saddled with disa- 
bilities due, in her case, not to any racial 
difference, and not to apy necessary weak- 
ness of sex distinction, but solely to past 
conditions, must prove her equality before 
she can expect to have it recognized. 

The physical inferiority of the average 
woman is a needless handicap. 

She forgets—if she ever knew—that the 
female of advanced species of animals is a 
strong, fine creature, quite able to keep 
up with the male in the struggle for ex- 
istence. 

His superfluous decorations in the way 
of antlers, mane and tail feathers, do not 
help him to get dinner, or to escape from 
his enemies. Among the fierce carnivo- 
rous beasts she is if anything the better 
fighter of the two. 

Now here are we, belonging to a species 
of distinct standards in physical beauty 
and power, possessed not only of know!l- 
edge of what that standard is, but of 
visible types in picture and statue, and 
yet content to go about in slovenly dog’s- 
eared bodies, instead of the crisp, clean- 
cut beauty, the vigorous development, 
that make lifeso much more a joy to all 
mankind. We are, of course, hampered 
by heredity; but what of that? So is and 
bas been every form of life on earth from 
the beginning. Life is one continual 
struggie to outgrow one’s grandmother. 

The New Englander inherits a flat chest, 
a delicate digestion, and an enlarged con- 
science. Very well, let the conscience be 
exercised on the chest—we can enlarge 
the one and reduce the other at the same 
time. We need not remain as we are. 
We ought not to remain as weare. Im- 
provement is nature’s first law. We 
strive persistently to ‘‘improve’’ our 
minds—why not to improve our bodies? 

Much has been done in our schools and 
colleges; much in outdoor athletics, 
games and sports. But though the girl 
develops far better than she did a genera- 
tion ago, the woman has not yet a proper 
pride ia her own body. 

She is concerned about her hat, her 
skirt, her straight-front effect, and her 
bustle; but the right carriage and pro- 
portion of her own body she cares not for. 

This is another line of work in which 
women can do much, with or without the 
ballot. To show we are strong, wise, and 
brave without it will go far toward getting 
it. 

The ‘notion counters’’ array of body- 
deformers is a piece of damaging evi- 


dence. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





APPEAL FOR RUSSIAN EXILES. 








As all educated Americans kuow, it has 
long been the custom of the Russian gov- 
ernment to exile its subjects to Siberia 
for offences which would be no offences 
at all in a free country—often merely on 
suspicion of holding opinions favorable to 
constitutional government. Most of these 
unfortunate persons are banished by ‘‘ad- 
ministrative order,’’ without trial. Ac- 
cording to a recent official statement by 
Mr. Mouraviov, the Russian Minister of 
Justice, the number of political cases thus 
dealt with has increased twenty-seven fold 
during the last decade, ‘Free Russia,’’ a 
newspaper published in Londun by the 
English society of ‘Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” says in its latest issue. 

‘The political prisoners and exiles of 
Russia are now counted by the thousand, 
and the conditions of their existence have 
become worse. They have always de- 
pended on the assistance of sympathizers, 





countries. 








the government keeping them on starva- 
tion rations and providing them with no 
warm clothing, while depriving them of 
every means of earning money. With 
their increase in numbers, this outside 
aid, while also increasing, has become 
more and more inadequate, as the govern- 
ment intentionally puts the prisoners un- 
der pressure by cutting down their already 
meagre allowances, while they enforce the 
isolation of the exiles from the rest of the 
population more strictly. 

**This system will last so long as beau- 
rocratic autocracy is in power; but some 
of the sufferings inflicted by it may be al- 
leviated, and some of its victims altogeth- 
er freed from its clutches by pecuniary 
assistance. The socalled ‘political Red 
Cross’ still exists and works in the Empire 
of the Czars, assisting the prisoners in 
their most crying wants. Many other or- 
ganizations do the same, besides helping 
the suffering exiles to escape to freer 
With the increase of persecu- 
tion the number of successful escapes also 


| increases, and there is always a safe chan- 
_ nel for the forwarding of these charitable 


funds to their destination. Only a few 
days ago we heard of two young men and 
a girl who safely made their perilous jour- 
ney across the whole of Russia; on the 
Western frontier the lady was rearrested, 
but five pounds sufficed to rebuy her lib- 
erty (by a bribe), and all three are now 
safe in Switzerland. We trust that a great 
many Americans will be glad to help in 
this humanitarian work. Contributions 
may be sent to J. F. Green, Hon. Sec. So- 
ciety of Friends of Russian Freedom, 40 
Outer Temple, Strand, London W. C., 
Eogland.”’ 

Mr. Green’s trustworthiness is vouched 
for by George Kennan, and by Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison of Boston (a brother of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison). A few dollars to pay 
for a railroad ticket, or for a disguise, or 
to bribe an official, may save an innocent 
fellow creature from the horrors of Sibe- 
ria for life. The appeal should meet with 
a large response in America, Contribu- 
tions may be sent direct to Mr. Green, or 
if anyone cannot conveniently get a for- 
eign money order, I will take charge of 
any gifts a: d forward them to Mr. Green. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

45 Boutwell Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


A society called the ‘Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom”’ has lately been organized 
in this country, President, Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke; vice-presidents, George 
Kennan, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, William 
Lloyd Garrison and Professor William G. 
Ward; secretary, Meyer Bloomfield, Civic 
Service House, 112 Salem St., Boston; 
treasurer, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 40 
Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Its ob- 
ject is ‘‘to spread in the American press 
correct news and information as tu the 
evils of Russian autocracy, and to help 
the reformers in Russia who are working 
to bring about more modern and civilized 
conditions.”’ 
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SILK-CULTURE FOR WOMEN, 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a pamphlet on “The 
Culture of the Mulberry Silk-Worm,”’ by 
Henrietta Aiken Kelly, Special Agent in 
Silk Investigations. Mrs. Virginia D. 
Young writes in the Fairfax (S, C.) Enter- 
prise: 

**Miss Kelly is a Charleston (S. C.) wo- 
man who has resided several years in Italy 
and France, where she studied the indus- 
try of making silk through the agency of 
silkworms. She is now living at 151 
Wentworth Street, where she has a large 
garret room devoted to the use of her 
worms. She employs a colored woman to 
seeafterthem. Thecare of the worms is 
a simple matter, and can be managed by 
anybody with common sense and ordinary 
memory. 

“The first step to engaging in raising 
silkworms and making silk is to provide a 
supply of mulberry trees. If you have 
not the trees you can write to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and get Bul- 
letin No. 34, which will give you full in- 
struction as to the kind of mulberry trees 
you want, and also send you seedlings to 
plant. 

‘*Miss Kelly is a worthy representative 
of the thinking women of our country, 
who bring things to pass. She was for 
years principal of the Memminger School 
in Charleston, and achieved distinction as 
an instructor. Nowshe is a U. S. agent 
for the promotion of the silk industry, 
which was begun in South Carolina over 
a hundred years ago by Mrs, Eliza Lucas 
Pinckney. 

‘*Miss Kelly gives much attention to the 
starting of nurseries of the white mul. 
berry, which may be planted as hedges, 
and so cultivated by people who have 
small lots. There isa nursery at Wood- 
stock, S. C., and one at Beaufort, owned 
by Mrs. Beardsley. 

“Silk culture is a work adapted tu wom- 
en and small children, who can easily 
gather the mulberry leaves for the worms, 
that being the main feature of the work, 
after settling the worms in place. 





“One ounce of silk-worm eggs will pro- 
duce 120 pounds of fresh or wet cocoons. 
These, when dried, will make 35 to 40 
pounds of dried cocoons. A family of two 
adults and two children can easily care 
for six ounces of eggs. It will require six 
weeks of not hard work, mostly in doors 
and in April and May. About 10,000 
pounds of mulberry leaves, products of 
one and a half acres of five year old trees, 
will be needed to feed worms. Money 
returns $240 to $250.” 





NEW YORK BUSINESS WOMEN. 


When the Hotel Martha Washington 
opened its doors to women guests, scarce- 
ly more than a dozen years or so, says the 
N. Y. Evening Post, it was looked upon as 
a venture. To-day it cannot be questioned 
that the hotel is a success, and that its 
success is due to the support of the 400 or 
more professional business women who 
are its permanent guests. 

Nowhere in the world, perhaps, are 
there gathered together under one roof 
such a body of representative women 
wage-earners, for it is only the successful 
business woman who can afford the com- 
forts provided for her here. 

When one considers for a moment the 
number of women living in this hotel, and 
the diverse lines of work they represent, 
the rapid advancement of woman as a fac- 
tor in the business world seems almost in- 
credible. There are women here filling 
acceptably positions coveted by men of 
ambition and brains. Happily, they draw 
@ man’s salary as well, and this acknowl- 
edgment of equal ability is becoming more 
and more universal. 

One young woman is accolintant for two 
of the Jargest weekly publications in New 
York City. The position of bank exam- 
iner has been offered her. The door of 
her office is marked ‘‘Accountant,’”’ and 
inside are two assistants and a stenog- 
grapher for her individual use. Her sal- 
ary is ample for the needs of herself and 
mother, and she has, in addition, accumu- 
lated a comfortable bank account. 

A few floors above the accountant lives 
a painter of miniatures. She is one of the 
Stay-at-homes, as her studio is in the 
hotel. Its walls are hung with water- 
colors, with only a few miniatures in 
sight, as these are painted to order, and 
are delivered when finished. Her work is 
of the highest quality, and only the rich 
can afford to order from her. 

Another young woman manages the ad- 
vertising for one of the large safe-manu- 
facturers of this country. The field of 
‘ad. writing’? for women is bruadening 
perceptibly, and in this capacity women 
are pow earning large salaries from rail- 
roads, manufacturers, department stores, 
aod commercial houses. The woman who 
originated the “Spotless Town’ adver- 
tisements pointed out tke way to many. 

Perhaps the woman possessing the most 
unusual qualifications of all the guests of 
the hotel is the one who has charge of the 
bureaus of information of one of the larg- 
est railroads in this country. She travels 
almost constantly, and an outline of her 
special duties is too interesting a story to 
be told ina few lines. She has just re- 
turned from a two-weeks’ trip to Cuba, 
where one of her many offices is located. 

The manager of the board directory of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion also lives at the woman’s hotel. This 
branch of the Association is of the great 
est importance to thousands of women in 
New York and from different parts of the 
world. It is estimated that lists of suita- 
ble boarding-houses are furnished by it to 
from 200 to 300 women a month. 

One woman purchaser finds it to her 
advantage to live in the hotel, as she num- 
bers among her patrons those successful 
business women who find little time for 
shopping. There are many young women 
students at the Martha Washington. One 
young girl is learning how to design 
stained-glass windows; another will adopt 
wall-paper designing asa profession, while 
one is already sufficiently advanced to de- 
sign an occasional cover for a magazine, 
There are students in voice-culture on 
almost every floor. 

A woman earns a comfortable living by 
making artistic lamp shades. She fills 
private orders, and supplies the shops. 
Still another young girl adds considerably 
to her income by making stock collars, 
for whicheshe al ways finds ready sale. 

Certainly there are a larger number of 
literary women here than are to be found 
in any other hotel] or apartment house in 
New York. One young woman has just 
brought out a book. A successful gene- 


alogist who lives here finds her work in-- 


teresting and satisfying. She works qui- 
etly in her room in the hotel. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in South Boston writes: 
“I sit down every Saturday morning 
when the dear JoURNAL comes, and enjoy 





it, and rest. I forget the work and care 
of a busy housekeeper.”’ 


A friend in Mason City sends 25 new 
subscribers. She writes: 

“The most generous premium of $2 
which you offer will go to the Mason City 
Woman Suffrage Club. I feel sure that 
the 25 papers will do our people more 
good than the cash premium, though that 
is greatly appreciated, as it will hel) us 
pay our State pledge.”’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





MEMOIRS OF HENRY VILLARD. Journal. 
ist and Financier. 1835-1900. In two 
volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. Price, 
$5.00. 

This is largely the autobiography of one 
of the most remarkable personalities of 
the 19th Century. A young man of gouod 
family, enjoying all the advautages of 
birth and education which Germany could 
supply, Ferdinand Heinrich Gustav {iijj. 
gard was born in 1835; a boy of two 
marked an individuality to be con'ent 
with the conventionalities of Bavaria, his 
birthplace. His father, a justice ut the 
Supreme Court, settled in Zweibrucken 
when the son was only four years old. 
There his boyhood was spent with occa. 
sional visits to his grand parents in Speyer, 
He became a leader of the children of the 
aristocracy in their broils with thuse of 
the working classes. But he early shared 
the Republican tendencies of his time, aud 
took a lively interest in the Revolutwuary 
outbreaks of 1848. Disciplined in (he 
gymnasium for his pronounced opposition 
to the government, the boy of 16 per- 
suaded his father, who was a Couserva- 
tive, to send him for a year to a French 
semi-military college in Lorraine. Two 
years later, he passed a brilliant exam ina- 
tion, and made his home, until graduation, 
with his grandparents in Speyer. He 
studied for two years in the universities 
of Munich and Wurzburg. But bis tastes 
were for letters and art, while his father 
was resolved that he should have a tech- 
nica] training, and had him matriculated 
at the Polytechnicum in Munich, Then 
the young man rebelled, and without per- 
mission devoted himself to his favorite 
pursuits. His father ordered him back, 
and set him to studying law in Wurzburg. 
Upon this he resolved to begin life for 
himself in the new world. Borrowing 
from wealthy relatives the amount due 
his creditors, he sailed for New York, 
landing there in 1856, aged 21, with a 
scanty wardrobe and an empty purse, but 
with a splendid physique, a well-trained 
mind, and a resolute purpose. His ef- 
forts, trials, reverses and adventures are 
narrated briefly by himself, and are in the 
highest degree interesting and instructive. 
Few human beings thrown upun their 
own resources in a land of strangers ever 
experienced so many vicissitudes and rose 
above them into a career of such eminent 
usefulness. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Villard’s 
high-mindedness that he changed his 
name On coming to America, in order to 
save his family from any apparent respon- 
sibility for his proceedings. He was de- 
termined to succeed or fail on his own in- 
itiative. Yet with a warm sense of per- 
sonal regard for family and relatives, he 
opened correspondence, at his arrival in 
New York, with connections settled in 
Belleville, Illinois, near St. Louis, They 
declined even to see him until they should 
be informed of his reasons for leaving 
home, but sent him a draft for fifty dol- 
lars to provide for his immediate necessi- 
ties. 

Next he describes his successive expe- 
riences in New York. Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Belleville, and Carlyle. He 
strove with varying success to secnre 4 
footing in journalism. His natural taste 
for politics brought him gradually into 
responsible employment as a travelling 
newspaper correspondent. Wearying of 
Jabors and privations, he taught scuool 
for a time in Lebanon, Pa., among the 
farmers’ families of Dutch extraction. 
But a year of that quiet life sufliced. 
Returning to Illinois he reported the 
great political debates between Douglas 
and Lincoln in 1858, and then went off 
with the gold-seekers to Pike’s Peak in 
1859. Returniog from the Rockies to the 
Middle West, he renewed his connection 
with journalism, and arranged a syndi- 
cate report of political meetings for the 
Cincinnati Commercial, New York Tribune, 
and Missouri Democrat. After Lincoln's 
election Mr. Villard accompanied him tv 
Washington and attached himself to the 
Union army in its vicissitudes, being 
present at Bull Run and later in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, at Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Memphis and Nashville. He was 
present at the slaughter at Fredericks- 
burg and severely criticizes Burnside’s 
incompetency. In 1863, on a brief vaca- 
tion from bis work on the New York 
Tribune Mr. Villard first visited Boston, 
and there became acquainted with the 
leading abolitionists, and especially with 
the Garrisons. He enjoyed their hospi- 
tality and says: ‘‘It was to this chance 
visit to Boston that I owe the greatest 
happiness of my life—my marriage to 
Miss Fanny Garrison, the only daughter 
of the great Abolitionist, to whose charms 
of mind and person | surrendered on first 
acquaintance.’”’ Returning to the West, 
he reported the campaigns of Graut, 
Thomas, McCook, Sherman, and Ro-e- 
crans. Then returning to Washington le 
reported the battles in Virginia, Lo ist4 he 
revisited his family in Germany, and ag«i0 
spent the winter of 1866-7 in Munich and 
Paris. 

Returning to Boston in 1868, Mr. Vil 
lard became secretary of the Social Sci- 
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— 
ence Association. This led him to study 
ublic and -corporate financiering. In 


1870 he again visited Germany for his 
health, and there negotiated for an Ameri- 
can railroad a loan from German finan- 
ciers. In 1874 he was employed by them 
to investigate the value of their Kansas 
and Oregon securities. Being appointed 
receiver of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
he visited Denver in 1876 for the first time 
since he left it in 1859. He says: 

“Jt was a strange turn of fortune that 
be who only 17 years before had left a 
town of a hundred frame shanties to cross 
the Plains with an ordinary team, was re- 
turned in a special train behind a locomo- 
tive to @ fine city of nearly 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. And whereas in 1859, be had 
passed enormous herds of live buffaloes 
on the Plains, he now found them extinct, 
and saw their bones hauled eastward by 
the train load for manufacturing pur- 

oses.”” 

It is to be wished that Mr. Villard had 
been able to give us the history of his 
complicated railway operations from 1877 
to 1893, which included the building of 
the Northern Pacific, and during which 
be made and lost two fortunes. From 
1895 until his health declined in 1900, he 
withdrew from active business, and de- 
yoted himself to preparation of his per- 
sonal memoirs—resulting in the work 
now before us, He passed his winters in 
New York City and his summers at his 
beautiful country seat at Dobb’s Ferry, 
establishing meanwhile the New York 
Nation as a champion of fiscal and civil 
service reform, Inthe summer of 1899 he 
made his last tour over the Northern Pa- 
cific system, was heartily welcomed every- 
where by all classes, and met a great 
number of old acquaintances. He died 
soon after his return bome. 

In summing upthis wonderfully active 
and useful life, his biographer says: 

“No American citizen of foreign birth 
could have bad a higher appreciation than 
Mr. Villard of the privileges of American 
citizenship and of the incomparable ad- 
vantages arising from the free play of 
human faculties enjoyed in this country. 
... Yet he also remained loyal to the 
land of his birth....The family alto- 
gether lived nearly twelve years at differ- 
ent times in Germany, and Mr. Villard 
visited his native province on an average 
every two years. He considered it a sa- 
cred duty to do all he could for the wel- 
fare of his countrymen in America and 
for the promotion of close friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. He en- 
joyed the personal friendship and confi- 
dence of all the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Germany in the United States 
from the days of Lincoln, and was ever 
ready to give them the benefit of his long 
and varied experience and wide acquain- 
tance.”’ 

Taking it all in all, Mr. Villard’s was 
one of the most brilliant and successful 
careers ever achieved by a naturalized 
citizen in America. We need hardly add 
that he was heartily in sympathy with the 
woman’s rights movement, to which he 
and his wife were always generous con- 
tributors. H. B.-B. 


Human Work. By Charlotte Perkins 


Gilman. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 1904, Price, $1.25. 


This is Mrs. Gilman’s latest and most 
elaborate book. It is a condensed state- 
ment of the author’s philosophy, and will 
hold a permanent place in the literature 
of sociology. ‘*Man asa Factor in Social 
Evolution,’ **The Nature of Society,”’ 
“The Social Soul and Body,’’ ‘‘The Nature 
of Work, Production, Distribution and 
Consumption,” and our true position are 
all explained with rare force and precision. 

Mrs. Gilman is in the best sense of the 
word an optimist. She says: 

“With our fertility of resource and high 
attainments in skill, knowledge, power, 
and their material product, it is strange 
indeed that we have made so little prog- 
ress in the management of our social pro- 
cesses, The civilization natural to our 
age is conspicuously retarded by igno- 
rance, disease, crime, poverty, and other 
disagreeable anachronisms. These things 
no more belong to this period of our civil- 
ization because they co-exist with it than 
do the Bushman and Hottentot because 
they co-exist with it, or than the vermi- 
form appendix belongs to our stage of 
physiological development because it still 
exists in it—a mischievous rudiment. Our 
sociological rudiments cause us increas- 
ing pain, . We have been taught in 
late days by half-seeing students of sci- 
ence, that we were but beasts, and must 
fight it out as they did, our progress lying 
in the slow and painful process of surviv- 
al. What a change in feeling and action 
when we see that we are the crowning 
form of created life! . . . Happiness for a 
human being is in full, true, conscious, 
Social relation. . . It is to feel the extend- 
ing height of common consciousness as 
society comes alive, and so feeling to do 
as Only human beings can . . to take part 
in that huge, thrilling, organic life in 
which the individual thrives unconscious— 
of which the soul is lodged in each of us. 

“In the ceaseless development of that 
measureless vitality, this vast, ever-in- 
creasing social life; to feel now and again 
—always oftener—the distant music of 
the universe grow clearer—that is Happi- 
ness,”’ H. B. B. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN BY 
JAPANESE METHODS. A Maoual for 
Schools and at Home. By H. Irving 
Hancock, Illustrated from photographs 
by A. B. Phelan. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1904. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

Why should the Japanese system of 
physical training be taught to our young 
peonle? Because the strange and marvel- 
lous system of gymnastics taught in Japan 
has resulted in better muscle, endurance 
and agility than have been elsewhere at- 





tained. Six weeks of Jiu Jitsu, (pro- 
nounced Jew Jits) will, it is said, accom- 
plish more than a whole year spent in an 
ordinary gymnasium. But itis not well 
to discontinue this training after these re- 
sults have beenattained. They should be 
continued alike by boys and girls as long 
as they remain at school and then through 
after life. The exercises for both sexes 
are identical and the illustrations are 
made partly for each sex, merely to lend 
greater interest. The object of this work 
is to enable any boy or girl of reasoning 
years to instruct himself or herself and a 
companion, even without a _ teacher. 
Physical exercise is essential to health. 
Training of all partsof the body is not 
merely advisable, it is necessary to per- 
fect development. Proper muscular ex- 
ertion forces the lungs to take in deep 
breaths of air, thereby purifying the blood 
and giving the muscles of the stomach 
strength to digest food and repair waste 
tissue. The heart, the back, the shoul- 
ders, the limbs need work. But not over- 
work; that must always be avoided. Pal- 
pitation, shortness of breath, lameness, or 
stiffness are indications of excess. No 
pupil should continue exercise which 
causes physical distress. 

This system embodies the experience of 
2,500 years. Itisthelesson handed down 
from the earliest to the latest civilization. 
Let Americans profit by Japanese culture 
as Japan has profited by that of America. 
We commend this book as a manual for 
use in our schools and in our homes. A 
sound mind in a sound body is the educa- 
tional ideal to be attained. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT JOSIE FOUND IN THE WOODS. 


Josie and his mamma were visiting 
Aunt Martha, who lived onafarm, The 
little boy did not often get to the country, 
and he was much pleased with everything 
he saw. The chickens and little ducks, 
the calves and horses, and even the pigs, 
were interesting to him. 

There were no children at Aunt Mar- 
tha’s for him to play with, but he soon 
learned to amuse himself. He loved to go 
to the quiet cool woods, with Bonnie rac- 
ing ahead. Now and then doggie would 
look back and give a little friendly bark, 
as if to say: ‘‘Come along, Josie!”’ 

Josie found curious lichens clinging to 
old stumps in the woods, and sometimes 
he gathered these for mamma. 

One day, when he was climbing a tree, 
he found a bird’s nest snugly set inside 
three forking branches. There was no 
bird’ in the nest. The eggs had been 
hatched, and the little birds had flown 
away weeks ago. . 

“IT guess Mrs. Birdie won’t want the 
old nest again,’ thought Josie. ‘I should 
like to give it to teacher when I go back 
to school,’’ 

The nest was built of little twigs and 
dry grass, with a mixture of dry mud on 
the outside. It was shaped like a little 
shallow bowl; but it had a very thick 
bottom or base. Josie took pains to re- 
move the nest without breaking it. He 
tied it up in bis handkerchief, and slid 
down the tree carefully. Of course, if he 
had found eggs or little birds in the nest, 
he would not have touched it for the 
world. He knew how mother birds love 
their eggs and little baby birds. 

Josie ran home with his treasure, and 
showed it to Aunt Martha and mamma. 
“The nest must have a hollow in the bot- 
tom of it,’’ he said. ‘Something rattles 
inside. I didh’t know the birds built cel- 
lars to their pests.’’ 

Aunt Martha knew something about 
birds and their habits. ‘It is the nest of 
a yellow warbler,’’ she said. Very care- 
fully she lifted a mat of grass and dried 
mud in the bottom of the nest; and what 
do you suppose she found in the little en- 
closure tbat Josie called the ‘‘cellar’’? 
Two small eggs and one large egg of a dif- 
ferent color. 

*“O auntie! How did the eggs get 
there?’ asked Josie, who was very much 
surprised. ‘*Why, it’s really two nests, 
one built on top of the other!’’ 

‘Yes, it is two nests, one built on top 
of the other,’’ said Aunt Martha. ‘Let 
me tell you how the top nest came to be 
built. At first, early in the season, Mrs. 
Yellow Warbler built the under nest. 
After she had laid her second egg she 
found one day this big egg, which she 
knew was not her own. There are lazy 
birds which lay their eggs in the nests of 
other birds to save themselves the trouble 
of making nests and of hatching. 

“Now Mrs. Yellow Warbler does not 
like to be imposed upon in this way. She 
did not want to hatch out a big bird that 
might crowd her own little birdies out of 
the nest and eat up all the food. I dare 
say she fluttered about and scolded when 
she found the strange egg in her nest. 
Then perhaps she said to herself, ‘Scold- 
ing does no good, and I can’t lift the big 
egg out of the nest, so I’ll just build an- 
other nest on top, and lay some more eggs 
for myself.’ And that is what she did.” 

‘So the egg of the lazy bird who tried 
to take advantage didn’t get hatched out 
at all,’’ said Josie. ‘‘I think it served her 
right.’’—Sunday School Times. 


55th Annual Session. Thorough course. 
and Bedside Instruction. 


HUMOROUS. 


After the Wedding. Ethel—How did 
you think the bride looked? 

Grace—Ohb, remarkably well groomed.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Sunday-school Teacher — Reginald, can 
you repeat the shortest commandment? 
It has but four words. 

Reginald—Keep off the grass! 


Curate—And how did you like my har- 
vest sermon, Mr. Wurzel? 

Mr. W.—Not bad, sir!—not bad at all; 
considerin’ yer total hignorance of the 
subject. 


Briggs—How can Stickney cut up so, 
with his wife in a sanitarium? 

Griggs—He considers himself and wife 
as one, and he is having just as much fun 
as possible, to make up for her lack of it. 
—Life. 


First Citizen— We shall have to have 
these resolutions of thanks about the 
new library of ours done all over again. 

Second Citizen—What’s the matter? 

F. C.—Why, by a clerical error, the 
name of the Lord was placed before that 
of Andrew Carnegie.— Life. 


‘*Every once in a while I see,’’ remarked 
Mr. Subbubs, “tthe papers discuss the 
prospects of a war with Germany.”’ 

‘Then our army would bave to go over 
there and capture a lot of prisoners, 
wouldn’t it?”’ said Mrs. Subbubs. ‘Ob, 
wouldn’t it be fine to capture a lot of 
German women?” 

**What are you talking about?”’ 

“T was just thinking they might be 
brought over here and made to act as 
cooks,’’—Philadelphia Press. 


-_-<—- 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITON TICKETS. 





Excursion tickets to the St. Louis Ex- 
position went on sale April 25. 

Three trains a day 
Boston & ALBANY and New York Central 
(10.45 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 8.00 P. M.), 
and beginning May 15, additionai through 
sleepers will be put in operation. 


and train service. 


er’’ contains descriptions, illustrations, 
rates, maps, etc. 

Both folders mailed on receipt of stamp. 
A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt. 











Four years. 





leave Boston via 


‘‘Westbound”’ gives detailed schedules 


‘Boston & ALBANY’s Exposition Fold- 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 

















WE COME TO YOU (much larger than}. we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you ep If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirtce Kits. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho usFHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour¢ nd mixes 
lp Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
S2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
; and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





SOCVOSE GOOOFSSSSSSSE SOSSSE SEBS 


Women’s Medical College 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VVVOSS VOSS FOSSSSFBESESEEEBESECVESB 
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Tufts College Medical School 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures con 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, anc continues 
eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or othe: 
information, address the Secretary, 





CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.2 D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil. 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply te 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 193. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind 23d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904 Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 














THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. P1EROos 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd B8t. 
New York. 


—_—_————— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
| and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. z press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aj] paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take ip 
one of those who are waiting for an opportuni 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington. 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar t.-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress. of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 














CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fiith Ave., New York City 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems. They represent 
@ variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth, 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
oetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Conta.os many choice bits of verse. and is am- 
ple evidence that the spi tof poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora. 
England, or persecuted Armenia. ~— New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... .. 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationulist 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poeme 
8 already in »piess, although the first has not yet 
seen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, repreducing the poetic thought 
md spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series «f noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
eal genius. ... [tis a real service to let Ameri- 
zans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—At. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
axtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
atc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
ind poetical ability.—Auston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
vich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
‘together the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deeq 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because f their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written ina land desolated by 
fire and sword, But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Christian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
Were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
pvetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. "And 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford « ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and suttering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the Interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
mot la people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 
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THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF WAR. 


Much of what we call ‘“‘education’’ is 
perversion of thought and purpose. Such 
is the inculcation of militarism in our 
common schools by training like that 
of our Boston school cadets. As I stood 
on the sidewalk on Friday, May 27, and 
watched the shining uniforms and bright 
young faces of hundreds of boys marcb- 
ing with military precision in the cheerful 
spring sunshine to the inspiring music of 
brass bands, greeted by the applause of 
admiring thousands, I grieved to thiok 
that this encouragement of belligerent 
principle and purpose is what has cost the 
American people during the past seven 
years one thousand million dollars—fif- 
teen dollars for every man, woman and 
child in America worse than wasted, I 
thought of the many thousand men in the 
prime of life, removed from productive 
industry and condemned to the tedious 
monotony of enforced idleness in camp 
and barracks, or imprisoned in our war- 
vessels in virtual slavery to an irksome 


routine. 

In shocking contrast with the romance 
of war as manifested in that pretty parade, 
consider its frightful reality. Mr. Henry 
Villard, in his graphic portraiture of the 
battles he witnessed as correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, thus describes the 
battle of Perryville: 

I dismounted and watched the course 
of the fighting for over an hour. The at- 
mosphere was so clear and the sun shone 
so brightly that, barring momentary ob- 
scuration by the powder smoke, every 
move of assailants and assailed could be 
clearly perceived with the naked eye or 
the field glass from the commending spot 
where we stood. We could see the vic- 
tims drop seemingly by the scores on both 
sides, under the effect of the rapid ex- 
change of volleys by regiments, Soon the 
flow of wounded to the rear indicated the 
severity of our losses. We could trace 
distinctly our shots and shells as they 
tore gaps through the rebel ranks, while 
the hostile missiles whirled past or burst 
above us. We were so near that we heard 
the peculiar pattering noise of falling bul- 
lets. We were all struck with the desper- 
ate valor of the rebels. Led by mounted 
officers, their broad columns came to the 
attack in quick movements and with 
death-defying steadiness, uttering wild 
yells, till, staggered by the sweeping 
cross-fire of our artillery and the volleys 
from Starkweather’s regiments, they fe!l 
back to the shelter of cornfields or breaks 
of the ground. But againand again, with 
revived pluck, they returned to the charge, 
to be again checked by our batteries and 
steadfast infantry. ‘ 

Again, at the battle of Shiloh, Mr. Vil- 


lard says: 

I spent considerable time in contem- 
plating the “horrors of war,’’ as exempli- 
fied by the dreadful sights all over the 
battlefield. Once only, later in the war, 
did I behold a spectacle equally grim, 
shocking, and sickening. There was 
bloody evidence in every direction that 
the slaughter bad been great. Neither 
the one side nor the other had removed 
its dead, and there they were, blue and 
grey, in their starkness, lying here singly 
and there literally in rows and heaps. I[ 
passed more than a thousand of them. It 
was morbid, perhaps, on my part, but I 
lingered to see the effect of sudden, vio- 
lent death on features and limbs, It sur- 
prised me that the faces of most of these 
victims of battle wore a peaceful, content- 
ed expression, and that many lay as 
though they had consciously stretched 
themselves out to sleep. But there were 
also many ghastly exceptions, with fea- 
tures repulsively distorted by pain and 
hatred. Hundreds of wounded men were 
likewise still lying about—some in the 
last agonies, others quietly awaiting their 
fate, and, alas! many writhing and shriek- 
ing in torture from horrible wounds. 
There was a little frame church near 
where I bad found Sherman, known as 
the Shiloh meeting-house, (it gave its 
name to the battle), whose interior pre- 
sented the most woeful scene in all this 
sadness, The seats for the worshippers 
had all been removed, and on the floor 
were extended in two rows, on the bare 
planks and without any cover over them, 
27 dead and dying rebels, officersand men. 
Not a human being was about to offer 
them tender mercies. They had been left 
to their fate, all being obviously beyond 
relief. Passing the field hospitals, other 
awful evidences of the bloody work forced 
themselves on my observation in the form 
of piles of amputated limbs. No one as 
yet knew the extent of the casualties, but 
I was satisfied that there must have been 
between eight and ten thousand killed and 
wounded on our side alone. 

Such is the sad reality of war! And it 
is in preparation for such devils’ work as 
this that our boys marched gaily in the 
bright spring sunshine. 

Oh, for the admission of women as part- 
ners in the work of government. We 


shall never outgrow the cruel barbarism 
of war until the mothers of men can make 
themselves felt as the decisive majority 
for peace and international arbitration. 
H. B. B. 


ARMENIAN BANQUET TO MISS BLACK- 
WELL. 


A banquet was given in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, by the Armenians, on the evening 
of May 30, in honor of Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, to commemorate the tenth an- 
niversary of her becoming interested in 
the Armenian question. They presented 
her with a beautiful life-size portrait of 
herself, painted by an Armenian artist, 
Mr. Carnig Eksergian of this city. 

The platform was tastefully decorated 
with flowers. The portrait, covered with 
the American and Armenian flags, occu- 
pied the centre. After Archbishop Hov- 
sef Saradjian of Worcester had said grace, 
about two hundred Armenians, with a 
sprinkling of Americans, sat down to an 
excellent supper, enlivened by music. 

After supper, the portrait was unveiled 
by two little Armenian children, Levon 
Eksergian and Alice Araxi Selian, one a 
godson and the other a namesake of 
Miss Blackwell. The audience evidently 
thought the picture a likeness, and ap- 
plauded warmly. Archbishop Saradjian 
read the following document in Armen- 
ian, which was afterwards translated into 
English by the Rev. Dr, Theodore Isaac. 

In token of deep gratitude and recogni- 
tion of the unceasing labors of Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell during the past ten years 
in behalf of the armenian race, in the 
days of dire suffering and affliction that 
came upon our nation, she through her 
indefatigable efforts by word and deed 
bringing succor to the needy, refuge to 
the orphans, relief to the widows, help to 
the exiles, protection to the persecuted, 
and becoming also the interpreter of the 
Armenian muse to the English-speaking 
world; devoting, moreover, the genius 
and talent of her pen to the service of the 
truth in order to correct many erroneous 
ideas regarding our race conveyed by ill- 
informed persons, and to refute the false 
accusations of the slanderers and enemies 
of our nation. 

For such and other like attributes she 

has become greatly beloved and respected 
in the eyes of the whole Armenian nation, 
and received the blessing of the Catholicos 
of the Armenian Church, 
We, therefore, on behalf of our coun- 
trymen throughout the United States, 
present to Miss Blackwell, on this occa- 
sion of the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the beginning of her labors for 
our people, this expression of our grati- 
tude, together with the portrait of her- 
self, asa slight token of our recognition 
of her devoted services, and of the affec- 
tionate respect and gratitude of the Ar- 
menians, 

On behalf of the Committee, 

H, SaARADJIAN, Armenian Bish- 
op, U. S. A., President. 
Avepis B. SELIAN, Chairman, 
M. MINASSIAN, Secretary. 
Boston, May 30, 1904. 





Miss Blackwell said in response: 

‘Dear friends, it is almost impossible 
to speak under such circumstances; but 
fortunately my part to-night is not to 
talk, but to listen to others. It is a source 
of great pleasure to me to feel the affec- 
tion with which you regard me, and I 
assure you that it is mutual. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that my Armenian 
friends were grateful to me not in propor- 
tion to what I have been able to do, which 
is very little, but in proportion to what I 
wish I could do, which would be to give 
the Armenians their liberty and their 
rightful place in ths world. 

“The picture with which you have been 
kind enough to present me is admired 
by all my American friends. I think it is 
better looking than Iam, but my friends 
tell me that the artist bas merely taken 
me at my best, and that it is a good like. 
ness. I feel that I have been very fortu- 
pate in my artist. Mr. Eksergian is not 
only a skilled artist, but he has put his 
heart into the work. All my American 
friends who have seen the picture are full 
of his praises. 

‘*I sometimes think that the affection of 
my Armenian friends is sweeter to me 
than it ought to be; that one has no right 
to take so much pleasure in love and grat- 
itude which one knows to be largely un- 
deserved; but, even though undeserved, 
it warms my heart. 

‘‘We meet to-day under sorrowful cir- 
cumstances. We all had our hearts 
wrung yesterday by reading of the slaugh- 
ter of the inhabitants cf 43 Armenian vil- 
lages. It does not seem like a time for 
feasting or rejoicing, but rather for all of 
us to be sad. The only thing that I can 
say is that this Decoration Day, which we 
Americans are keeping all over the coun- 
try, began forty years ago in mourning 
and sorrow over the dead. Most of you 
were not born then, none of the Arme- 
nians who are here to-night had yet come 
to America. But I remember, as a little 
girl, how the country was covered with 
mourning and desolation for hundreds of 
thousands of killed and wounded and sick 
soldiers. Now, forty years after, the sor- 








row is only a memory. We have to-day 
the remembrance of the brave deeds that 
were donethen. We have the flowers on 
the graves of those who fought for liberty, 
and we have the larger liberty which they 
won. I hopethe time may come, and that 
the younger ones here may live to see it, 
when in Armenia we shall have no longer 
the bitter sorrow over the terrible things 
that are happening there to-day; no long- 
er the burning shame that we feel for the 
inaction of the European powers, but 
there will remain only the remembrance 
of the courage and faithfulness of the 
many martyrs who have fallen, flowers on 
their graves and liberty for Armenia. 

**You have given me this picture, I shall 
always value it as the gift of so many sin- 
cere and loving friends; but there is one 
thing you can give me that will make me 
happier than anything else. When you 
do well in this new country, when by 
your characters you do credit to your- 
selves and honor to your nation, when you 
prove yourselves good men and women, 
good citizens, good patriots, that makes 
me happier than any other present that 
you could give me,”’ 

Mr. Avedis B. Selian, as chairman of 
the committee, gave an account of how 
the present celebration bad been planned 
and arranged, and closed by introducing 
Mr. M. H. Gulesian as the toast-master for 
the evening. In calling upon Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mr. Gulesian referred to the 
time when she spoke at a great number of 
meetings held to protest against the 
massacres and to raise relief funds. He 
said, ‘‘We have no king in this country, 
but we have a queen, and she is with us 
to-night—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.’ Mrs, 
Howe said: 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

I am almost as much overpowered as 
Miss Blackwell, who said that she might 
have to hide under the table. If I were 
young and active, I think I should myself 
execute such a manceuvre. 

We all rejoice in this tribute of appreci- 
ation and affection for Miss Blackwell, 
whose services to the Armenians have 
been untiring, and, I think, very wise. 
She has worked with an enthusiasm which 
has never grown cold. She has kept at 
work for you all with that perseverance 
which the theologians call ‘the persever- 
ance of the saints,’’ and that isa very rare 
quality and one to be much appreciated. 

I am glad Miss Blackwell mentioned 
our Decoration Day, and so carried our 
thoughts back to the terrible sorrow in 
which we kept the first Decoration Days. 
I said to a friend, I recall, that I should 
not dare to go even now to see those 
graves, the pathos is too overpowering. 
What was it then, when the wound was so 
recent, when aimost every family mourned 
afather, a brother, a son! The reason 
why I thought it was good to have that 
mentioned is because I think there is a 
parallel between our cause at that time 
and your cause. You, too, are full of 
sorrow, as we had our time of great de- 
pression. There were moments when it 
seemed as if the old men and the women 
must go out and fight, bécause there were 
many military blunders and our successes 
were delayed. Before the war we de- 
spaired, doubting whether slavery could 
be got rid of, for there seemed to be no 
outlook. But by and by Providence 
touched a hidden spring, and slavery dis- 
appeared, never to return. 

The case of the Armenians is one of the 
world’s puzzles. None of us can see 
where help is to come from. I know 
where it ought to come from. Christen- 
dom ought to stand by itsown. It ought 
not to suffer the massacre of Christian 
Armenians. But, no matter what our 
zeal and love, we cannot arouse the Euro- 
pean nations to do what they ought. But 
something will happen that will arouse 
them. There is this divine Providence 
whose ways we cannot fathom, and which 
is always working gradually, though so 
slowly, and so, even in su dark a moment, 
we may hope. As oursorrow passed over 
and our mournings turned to loving and 
tender recollection, so the remembrance 
of your sorrrows and dreadful distress 
may fade away in the good that shall come 
to you. 

I am obliged to Mr. Gulesian for speak- 
ing of the time when I went with him on 
a sort of pro-Armenian crusade, speaking 
in every church that would open its doors 
to us. Boston Theatre opened its doors 
too, and the Governor of Massachusetts, 
dear Mr. Greenhalge, was in the box with 
us on that occasion. We must look back 
only to look forward. It m hope that 
keeps us all alive. We must not give up 
hope and faith. I believe you will live to 
see much better days than those you are 
passing through now. 

ADDRESS OF MRS, LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who had come 
from Melrose eight miles in the rain to be 
present, said: 

I am exceedingly glad, dear friends, to 
be here to-night. I did not expect to 





come till six o’clock, and I have driven 


| eight miles in a carriage to get here. It 





was so stormy that my family said it was 
no time for a woman of eighty-four to be 
driving to Boston at night. Butthere are 
no two people ip all Boston for whom I 
care more, or whom I love more, than 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and they are to be honored to- 
night, and I am here to share in their re- 
joicing. 

Iam delighted with what you, her Ar- 
menian friends, men and women, have 
done. I can testify to the wonderful 
beauty and perfection of this picture, for 
I was sitting in ber office talking with 
Alice when one of her friends called me 
out mysteriously and I was told that I 
must go at once to a certain studio to see 
a portrait. Sol went as I was led, and 
was hustled up stairs and down and into 
a studio; and there sat Alice Blackwell, 
whom I had just left in her own office; 
and I exclaimed, ‘‘Why, Alice, bow in 
heaven’s name did you manage to get 
here before me?’”’ And this picture was 
that Alice, the painted Alice! For a mo- 
ment I was thoroughly deceived and I 
think that never happened to me before in 
such a way, for even if I am old, I am still 
clear-sighted and keen eyed. 

I wonder if you know Alice Blackwell 
well enough to see how perfectly charactis- 
tic her reply to the presentation was! That 
girl doesn’t know she is anything. She is 
not aware that she is superior to other 
women. I[t does not enter into her head 
to comprehend what she has done for you, 
She does not care to have it talked about. 
She would keep as private as murder 
about it. She is so unselfish, so utterly 
beyond asking for things for herself, so 
entirely consumed with good will for ail 
the human race, loves with sucha tre- 
mendous power when she does love, that 
she does not know what she does, and has 
no idea where she stands in our affection. 
Like her mother, she gives herself entirely 
to the cause for which she works, You 
did not know her mother, Lucy Stone. 
That girl could no more be the child of 
Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell and 
not take a stand for the Armenians than 
the sun could shine tomorrow and be 
black. On both sides she is safe-guarded. 
She is compelled by her inheritance from 
father and mother. 

Ido not forget, as I stand here in this 
assembly of fine-looking, superior-looking 
Armenians, what a sorrowful life your 
national life is. How many agonizing 
memories you must have, how many un- 
satisfied longings and futile prayers to 
God — not entirely futile.I hope, for I be- 
lieve, as our dear Mrs. Howe does, that 
the time is coming, through this move- 
ment for arbitration and an international 
congress, that shall settle the disputes of 
nations; that America will say to France 
and England, “ Let us stop this suffering 
of the Armenians. As arace, the Arme- 
nians are a people versatile in their genius, 
welcome in every community, beloved by 
the highest and the best. Let us declare 
that this thing shall stop. 

But till that time comes, labor to bring 
your people here. Come to the new 
world and help us to be larger and nobler, 
trusting in God and hoping for a better 
future. 

I thank you for what you have done in 
honoring our beloved Alice, and I thank 
you for a delightful time. You have 
shown your gratitude in speech and deed; 
it is a beautiful thing, for gratitude is 
always beautiful. 

Better days are coming —for your chil- 
dren, not for you. We pass on. But bet- 
ter days are coming to your children’s 
children, for the world is to be redeemed, 
and we are to have a higher and nobler 
and grander civilization than has yet 
eutered into the bearts of men to conceive. 


MRS, BARROWS'S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows said: 

It is a privilege to be here to-night 
with Mrs. Howe, who has done so much, 
through herself and those whom she loved, 
for the Greeks who love liberty; and with 
Mrs. Livermore, who has done so much, all 
through a long life, not only for our sol- 
diers in the Civil War, but for all who have 
needed her help; and with William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Mr. Blackwell and Miss 
Black well. 

I am only one of the links in the long 
chain pendant from this beautiful picture, 
I see in the audience before me Mr. G. H. 
Papazian. It must be twenty years since 
he first came to the office of the Christian 

tegister and told us the pitiful story of 
his nation ; and the first editorial that I 
ever wrote on the Armenian question was 
when I couldn’t sleep because of what he 
had told me. 

Later I was in Leipsic, studying with my. 
daughter and afriend. The first time that 
we entered the dining-room at our board- 
ing house, four gentlemen seated at the 
table arose; and they stood up again when 
we passed out. I said to my friend, ‘‘Isn’t 
it wonderful that we should have happen- 
ed to board in the same house with four 
suck polite men!” Later we learned that 
our four polite men were four Armenians. 
There is no race more polite than the Ar- 





ne, 
——— 


menians when that courtesy comes from 
the heart. 

Among those four Armenians was ong 
but for whom none of us would bave been 
here to-night — Ohannes Chatschumian. 

My husband was on the committee to ar. 
range for the World’s Parliament of Relig. 
ions in Chicago. He wrote to Etchmiad. 
zin, where Mr. Chatechumian had been the 
youngest and brightest student, and got 
him appointed a delegate to the Parlia. 
ment, to represent the Armenian Church, 
I asked him if he wished to learn English, 
He answered, ‘I long to be able to reaq 
Shakespeare and Paradise Lost in the orig. 
inal.” He was always familiar with them 
through translations. He came with me 
to the United States, and was a member 
of my family. I drilled him in English, 
and after only three months’ instruction, 
that boy of 23 spoke at the World’s Par. 
liament of Religions so that he was heard 
throughout the building. You can read 
his speech in the published report. 

He spent the summer with me and a 
party of friends camping out in the Cana. 
dian woods. Miss Blackwell was t! ere, 
As he learned English, he told us about 
the sufferings of his people, and their need 
of educated pastors and teachers. | was 
struck by the interest and practical beauty 
of the stories and songs that he repeated 
to us, and I could not help wishing that 
they might be brought to the knowledge 
of English-speaking readers. I urged him 
to tell them to Miss Blackwell, and to get 
her to write them down. I brought him 
to her, and left them sitting in the tent 
door while he told her some of the moon 
legends. Out of that came that beautiful 
book of Armenian poems. Many other 
Armenians contributed their help to it 
later, but that was the beginning. 

I must not take time to speak of Mr. 
Chatschumian’s character, His mother’s 
name was Mary, his father’s name was 
Josepb; in his youth he was a carpenter 
up among tbe hills; his name, translated, 
means “the man of the cross,’ and his 
initials were J.C. I always felt that these 
coincidences were no discredit to the Mas- 
ter but only a credit to Ohannes Chatsch- 
umian, I remember his saying once, ‘Oh, 
I hope the world will not think it is be- 
cause we hate the Turks that we want 
liberty! It is not that. We hate only the 
Turkish government.”’ 

Sweet Lucy Stone, during her last ill- 
ness, said, ‘I am glad to have my daugh. 
ter have another interest beside woman 
suffrage. I have had to devote myself to 
one thing, but I do not want her to narrow 
her life toa single object. I rejoice that 
she is widening her heart to take in the 
sorrows of the Armenians,”’ 

When I parted with Mr, Chatschumian 
for the last time, on the deck of the 
steamer on which he was returning to 
Leipsic, he expressed his satisfaction in 
thinking of the work that Miss Blackwell 
had begun to do for his people. No one 
would have rejoiced more than he would 
have done, that during these ten long 
years, she has not only helped his country 
men to find work and education and 
homes, but that, above and better than all, 
she has held up to them the same lofty 
ideals that filled the soul of Ohbannes 
Chatschumian,* 

An Armenian song was sung by Miss 
Paragian of Worcester. Letters of regret 
for unavoidable absence were read from 
Governor Bates, who was a fellow-student 
with Miss Blackwell years ago at Boston 
University, aud from Lieutenant Governor 
Guild, who was her class-mate at Chauncy 
Hall. Gen. Guild wrote that when they 
were in the preparatory school together, 
he had learned to esteem her high cliarac- 
ter and conscientiousness. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MAss,, EXEc- | 
UTIVE DeEpT., Boston, APR. 29. | 
KEvorkk G. TouRIAN, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your 
cordial letter of the 25th instant inviting 
me on behalf of your committee to attend 
the celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell’s work for the 
Armenians, on the evening of Memorial 
Day, May 30. It wuold, I assure you, 
give me much pleasure if I were able to 
show by my presence, my interest in Miss 
Blackwell’s disinterested and _ efficient 
work for the Armenians, and pay to her 
my respects in person, but an engagement 
to deliver a Memorial address that even- 
ing in Lynn will make it impossible for 
me to do so. 

Thanking you for inviting me, and with 
kindest regards to Miss Blackwell, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Joun L. BATES. 

COMMONWEALTH OF Mass., Coun- / 

CIL CHAMBER, Boston, APRIL 27. | 
KEVORK G. TourIAn, Esq.: 

Dear Sir—I received your very kind in- 

vitation to be present at the banquet to be 





* [tis an interesting fact that after the death 
of Mr. Chatschumian, when Mrs. Barrows took in 
to her house and her heart a young Armenian, 4 
a in a strange land, she found after many 
months that this stranger had been living iD 
Jerusalem when he heard of the death of the 
brilliant Leipzig student, Chatschumian, and re 
solved that he would come to America and strive 
to follow afar the ideals of that lover of liberty 
and light. By a marvellous coincidenee he found 
himseif in the ey ! house which had been ( hat 
schumian’s home in America. Those who knoW 
Kevork Tourian know how faithfully he has fol- 
lowed his resolution to tread worthily in the steps 
of the “well-beloved Ohannes,”—1. ©. B, 
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held in honor of Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well at Faneuil Hall, on the evening of 
Memorial Day. I deeply regret that you 
should necessarily be compelled to give 
me such short notice. Memorial Day is 
always taken months in advance. The 
good people of Woburn were kind enough 
to ask me to be their orator on that occa- 
sion nearly @ year ago. It therefore is 
impossible for me to accept your invita- 
tion. I regret this especially as Miss 
Blackwell and I were classmates at Chaun- 
cy Hall Schoo), and I formed then an 
opinion of her high character and unself- 
jsh devotion to her convictions which I 
have never found occasion to change. I 
am particularly sorry that circumstances 
revent my attendance. 

With cordial regards, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
Curtis GUILD, JR. 

A letter of regret from the Mayor of 
Boston was also read, and a telegram of 
greeting from the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation at Providence. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GARRISON, 


William Lloyd Garrison said: — ‘It is 
said that no man can serve two masters, 
put to-night I bold the mandate to do 
that impossible thing. Mr. Gulesian is- 
sued an order for verses in appreciation of 
Miss Blackwell; so largely personal is the 
object of this occasion. Then came a 
counter proclamation from the lady who 
was to be the victim of the verses, her 
prophetic soul comprehending that the 
painted portrait would be hard to match 
with rhyme, but, as usual, dominated by 
the thought of others before herself. She 
wrote: ‘The meeting should be made to 
count for the Armenian cause, and not be 
a mere affair of compliment to me. At 
this time, it would be like fiddling when 
Rome is burning, with more massacres 
begun and others impending.’’ Here we 
see ‘Alice through the looking glass.’’ She 
has in these few sentences portrayed her- 
self with a fidelity which I am sure our 
friend Mr. Eksergian, will acknowledge to 
be even beyond the skill of his accom- 
plished brush. 

I escape from this dilemma by distin- 
guishing between serving two masters and 
serving one master and one mistress. The 
distinction may be fine, but many a bibli- 
cal exegesis rests on narrower grounds. 
Though I fall between my commanders, 
it will be in a good cause and without 
shame. I decline to be defrauded of say- 
ing what is in my heart concerning Miss 
Blackwell. 

Many are permitted to serve with abso- 
lute absorption a single cause, to believe 
that no other approaches it in importance; 
that, as the greater, it includes the les- 
ser ones. A limited vision and want 
of perspective are thus excused. But 
broader souls recognize the advance of 
righteousness on many lines and by many 
methods, Viewing liberty as a whole, 
they count it the highest duty to report 
for service at every point where tyranny 
threatens a breach. 

Miss Blackwell, by inheritance as well 
as by conviction, occupies the sentry line 
in the service of her sex. Born into the 
struggle for equal rights, she shows 
her lineage by her leadership. The 
daughter of Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell is compact with the virtues of 
both and added ones of her own. With 
what courage and fidelity she has carried 
her heavy burden! Modest and shrinking 
by temperament, finding no allurement in 
publicity, she has ever subordinated her- 
self to other workers to whom the plat- 
form furnishes charm and excitement; 
yet, when the trumpet sounds for her en- 
trance, she comes into the arena with 
absolute equipment and jointless armor. 
Remonstrate how thev will, opposing 
champions are quickly in the dust when 
her bright lance is in action. 

I use the terms of chivalry because, from 
“Ivanhoe”? to “To Have and to Hold” 
there are few pages of gallant romance 
which she bas not explored, few tourneys 
in which she bas not in imagination rid- 
den with the winning knight in behalf of 
justice. She knows well the points of at- 
tack and defence. In her own combats, 
whether the joy of the conflict be hers or 
not, the joy of the sympathizing specta- 
tors, as she unhorses the attacking com- 
batants, is ‘‘haleyon and vociferous,’’ to 
borrow an expression from the Western 
States where her breezy and time-defying 
father spent his earlier days. 

Suddenly into this crowded and exhaust- 
ing life swam the consciousness of a new 
wrong. From Asia Minor came the re- 
ports of horrors calculated “to stir the 
blood of age, and make the infant sinews 
Strong as steel.’”’ Massacres, atrocities 
upon defenceless maidens, barbarism 
which paralleled the Inquisition, com- 
pelled America’s attention. By the sons 
of Armenia who had sought refuge and a 
new home in this country, with the love 
of fatherland in their bosoms and grief 
for separated relatives, we were made 
familiar with the recurring tales of out- 
tage. Through Mrs. Barrows, whose 
tender-hearted zeal inflamed her own, 
Miss Blackwell was drawn unreservedly 
tothe Armenian defence. She might have 
made excuse that her shoulders were al- 


ready overloaded, that human strength is 
limited, that time was insufficient for 
duties already undertaken. Instead she 
said : ** The infamy rests upon the human 
race. Itis a universal concern. Woe is 
me ifI heed notthe cry of the oppressed !’ 

The story needs no repetition. In sea 
son and out of season, her ever-present 
sense of comradeship with the Armenians 
has found expression through voice and 
pen. Imbibing the spirit and aspirations 
of the crucified race, she has with insight 
and devotion put into English verse the 
stirring and pathetic poetry of Armenia. 
Let Faneuil Hall testify by this assembly 
the grateful recognition of such unselfish 
offering, and let this faithful portrait, 
wrought revereutly by a loving and ad- 
miring Armenian, complete the tribute. 
Of Miss Black well it will be later written 
that the cause of woman gained instead 
of losing when she lent herself with en- 
thusiasm to the succor of a remarkable 
race. 

I now come to the second part of my 
subject—to what Miss Blackwell has asked 
me to say. 

Within these walls, where Liberty has oft 
names sae appeal for help from all man- 
Where rugged speech is native, and the soft 

Excuses made for tyrants cease to blind,— 

We bring her tribute who sits throned apart 


Where love holds court in each Armenian 
heart. 


She asks no recognition, for the blush 
That springs unbidden at the thought of 
praise, 
Mantles her brow and bids our tribute hush, 
And sternly turn from compliment, to 
blaze 
With indignation for a prostrate race, 
Victims of wrong, unutterably base. 


Easy for Christian me in heated breath 
To execrate the Sultan’s ghastly work, 
Denounce his merciless decrees of death, 
And brand “ unspeakable”’ the name of 


Turk. 
What else expect from Moslem potentate 
Who deems himself the minister of fate? 


Blind, cruel, unrelenting though thou art, 
O Abdul Hamid, hypocritic stain 
Soils not thy garments nor thy stonelike 


eart, 
Although thou sheddest human blood like 
rain. 
Thy faith exacts conversion by the sword, 
And thou dost own Mohamwmed for thy Lord. 


But what of ye, proud signatory powers 
Who vaunt the Christian name, and hold 
the cross 
Symbolic of a nobler creed, which towers 
In giant contrast with the sway of force? 
Your treaties are as contracts writ in sand, 
sent —" Na insincere, from treacherous 
and, 


Suggestive is Berlin of English shame; 
Cyprus bespeaks a violated pledge, 
A flagrant blemish upon British fame, 
A broken compact dulling honor’s edge, 
A pears leading to perfidious war 
Ww a sg armies crushed the helpless 
oer. 


No hope from effete Europe; turn we then 
To the Republic of the spacious West, 
The welcome refuge of all exiled men, 
Freedom’s abode, land of the loved and 
blest, 
But hark, what sounds of woe! what scenes 
of gore! 
The beacon light of nations is no more. 


Weak and downtrodden peoples of the earth ; 
Vain all dependence on the powers that 


be; 
Seek only for the source of Freedom's birth 
In common souls determined to be free. 
No single land is theirs, all they pervade, 
The final parliament where dwelleth aid. 


You we invoke, brave spirits of all climes, 
Faithful among the faithless, when the dark 
Closes around you, and abysmal times 
Threaten engulfment. Still floats Free- 
dom’s ark! 
Its Ararat exists, the floods above, 
The olive branch is waiting for the dove. 


MR. BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 


I thank you most heartily, in my own 
behalf and —if she is conscious of what 
is going on — in behalf of my wife, Alice’s 
mother, for this generous recognition of 
the service she has rendered to your 
struggling fellow countrymen, But she 
could not have accomplished anything if 
your countrymen in America had not 
shown their possession of qualities which 
enabled them to rise above the difficulties 
of their position. There never was greater 
heroism then the Armenian exiles in this 
country have shown during these last ten 
years. They have proved themselves 
men; able‘to stand up and work their way 
in a new land, where even their language 
is not understood. 

I have just one word to say to you. 
How can you redeem Armenia? In the 
first place, you must pull together. Every 
individual Armenian should stand by his 
brothers and make common cause. Next, 
you should apply for naturalization papers 
as soon as you get here. As individuals 
you can do little, but as American citizens 
you can do much. 

Let me illustrate: A few weeks ago a 
bright, healthy, well-educated Armenian 
boy of 20 was about to be deported, because 
his brother, who proposed to be his surety 
against becoming a public charge had sore 
eyes. My daughter procured a certificate 
from a city hospital physician that the 
surety was not likely to become blind and 
was fully able to care for his brother. 
She then wrote to Senator Lodge at Wash- 
ington, enclosing the certificate and stat- 
ing the facts. Only twenty-four hours later 
the boy was to besent back. But Senator 
Lodge, with his usual admirable efficiency, 








went at once to the State department, 


secured a stay of proceedings, and the boy 
has been released. 

There is in this audience to-night an 
Armenian who has tried in vain to bring 
over his wife and daughter. He is not 
yet an American citizen. Had he applied 
for his naturalization papers on his arrival 
here seven years ago, our government 
would have interposed in his behalf. Not 
being an American citizen it cannot do so. 

I am told that there are 20,000 Arme- 
nians in the United States. Ifthey marry, 
as a previous speaker advises, they will 
soon be 40,000. If you pull together, as 
citizens and voters, to look out for the 
interests of the Armenians, you can be- 
come a political power in this country, and 
may secure the favorable attention of the 
national administration to the Armenian 
question. 

We have known for weeks that these 
forty-three villages were to be wiped out 
by the Sultan’s troops. If our adminis- 
tration had promptly proposed to the 
governments of Great Britain and France 
that the three allied powers should tell 
the Sultan that the proposed massacre of 
Armenians would be considered a casus 
belli —those massacres would not have 
taken place. It is for you Armenians to 
organize yourselves politically and then 
use your great influence to put an end to 
this infamy, which to-day disgraces Chrie- 
tendom. If you would work for Armenia 
you must work for yourselves. Become 
American citizens. Then exert ‘a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pullall to- 
gether,’ which will help to lift your be- 
loved country from its depth of adversity. 

A violin solo was played by Master 
Rupen Eksergian, the eldest son of the 
artist. 

A flashlight photograph was taken of 
the guests and audience. It was a pic- 
turesque scene. Archbishop Saradjian 
sat at the head of the table, next to Mrs. 
Howe, with Mrs, Livermore close by; and 
both he and Dr. Isaac wore the dark flow- 
ing robes of the Armenian clergy, with 
ecclesiastical jewels on their breasts; but 
both were still more adorned by their 
magnificent beards, which it is the fash- 
ion in the Eastern Church to wear long. 

In introducing Mrs. Susan S, Fessen- 
den, Mr. Gulesian recalled the fact that 
she was president of the Massachusetts 
W. C. T. U. at the time when that organ- 
ization cared for so many Armenian ref- 
ugees, after the great massacres. Mrs. 
Fessenden said: 

MRS. FESSENDEN’S ADDRESS. 

It is my delight to bring, even at this 
late hour, one flower to lay at the feet of 
one whom I so greatly love. I have come 
from New York to see the Armenians 
honor my dear friend Miss Blackwell. 

I count the little work that I did for the 
Armenians among the most romantic and 
pathetic incidents of my life. In the ef- 
fort to secure the release of the large 
party of refugees detained at Ellis Island, 
I labored greatly with the commissioners, 
who insisted that they were not admissi- 
ble under the immigration laws. I said, 
“TJ don’t see why you should call them 
immigrants: they are refugees.’’ I made 
the journey from Boston to New York 
three times. First I came back to Boston 
to get a petition from the Ministers’ 
Meeting that they should be allowed to 
land; then I had to come back to get the 
signature of the Secretary of the Navy; 
and finally the immigration commissioner 
demanded that we should furnish a bond 
of $40,000, that the refugees would not 
become a public charge. This almost 
drove me to despair; but Miss Blackwell 
promised to furnish the bond herself; and 
they were at last allowed to land. 

An Armenian song was sung by Mr. 
Neshigian, and Mr. Herant J. Kiretcbjian 
of New York followed with a brief ad- 
dress. Rev. M. J. Papaziantz —‘'Mashtotz 
Vartabed’’—gave a greeting in behalf of 
the Armenian ladies, as they are not ac- 
customed to speaking in public. The 
editors of all the Armenian papers had 
been invited to speak. Rev. M. Biohda- 
sarian spoke for Gotchnag, Mr. Keuleian 
for Tzain-Haireniatz and the Hunchagists, 
and Mr. Neshigian for Hayrenik and the 
Troshagists. As the hour was late, all 
these speakers were limited to three min- 
utes. A telegram of greeting was read 
from Miss Ellen Stone, the former cap- 
tive of the Macedonian brigands. 

Professor William G. Ward said: 

PROF, WARD’S ADDRESS, 

People who think that gratitude is dead 
in the human heart should have been bere 
to-night. It has beena revelation to me. 

But we bave not said enough about the 
picture. We might have had 1,000 por- 
traits, and none so good. ‘There are few 
really great portraits, and this is one. Mr. 
Eksergian is a remarkable artist. You 
might have had 1,000 painters paint this 
same portrait, and not catch the expres- 
sion of the eye as well as he bas done. 
Prof. Ward spoke of the American bat- 
tleships now in the Mediterranean, and 
urged with fervor that petitions should be 
sent to Secretary John Hay, asking him 








to have these ships used to overawe the 
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Sultan, and, in connection with other 
powers to put an end to the Armenian 
atrocities. 

At several times during the evening 
there had been calls for the artist. The 
modest painter had positively refused to 
be put on the program, and repeatedly, 
when calls were raised for him to come 
forward, he had vanished into the ante- 
room, After Prof. Ward’s speech, sev- 
eral friends dragged Mr. Carnig Eksergian 
to the front, and he received an ovation. 
In returning thanks, he said that the 
painting of the portrait had been a pleas- 
ure to him; he had enjoyed every sitting; 
and, witha subject so dear to all the Ar- 
menians, it would have been a shame to 
him if he had not done his best. 

The hour was so late that it was neces- 
sary to adjourn the meeting. The toast- 
master, who had found something felici- 
tous to say in introducing each one, ex- 
pressed his regret that there were on the 
program several speakers whom the audi- 
ence would not havea chance to hear. 

Throughout the evening, the American 
speakers who were known as sympathizers 
with the Armenians were greeted with 
warm applause. The air was filled with 
fluttering handkerchiefs, and at times the 
cheering almost lifted off the roof of 
Faneuil Hall. 

There was an informal reception before 
and after the meeting. 








SUMMER PRICES AT THE TREMONT. 


When the sixth week of the engagement 
of ‘*‘Woodland”’ began at the Tremont last 
Monday night there was a new member of 
the cast. Nellie Follis appeared for the 
first time in the 16le of the Turtle Dove. 
Miss Follis has many friends among Bos- 
ton theatregoers and she has appeared 
here in some of the foremost productions, 
Miss Follis is a handsome young woman, 
and sings, acts and looks the part of a de- 
mure turtle dove in a most pleasing man. 
ner. ‘*Woodland’”’ has been a distinct 
success from the beginning, for the entire 
atmosphere of the forest primeval has 
been transferred to the stage. All of the 
characters represent birds. The music is 
written in Mr. Luders’s most pleasing 
style, and there are brilliant stage pic- 
tures. The summer scale of prices will 
be in force at the Tremont Theatre from 
this time on. There are 200 seats in the 
lower floor at 50 cents, a similar number 
in the first Balcony at the same price, and 
the entire second Balcony reserved is only 
25 cents. 

— 

‘ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS AND 
HOW TO REACH THEM” 
Is the title of ** Four Track Series’’ No. 
20, which is being distributed throughout 
New England by A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. 
Agt. Boston & ALBANY R. R., which 
road is the New England connection of the 
New York Central for the Adirondack 
Mountains. Copies of this folder may be 
secured by enclosing a stamp to Mr 
Hanson. 








ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}ion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 
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A SONG OF CONTENTMENT. 


BY 8S. E. KISER. 





Why fret or have sour looks 
Because we must work away, 
W hile others with clubs and hooks 
And racquets are out at play? 
The breezes that blow are free 
And the sky overhead is blue; 
Though we toil, there are biessings we 
May be hopefully travelling to. 


Why envy the ones who go 
O'er the hills, care-free and gay, 
Or sit where the cool streams flow 
And lazily dream away ? 
The sunrise is good to see, 
The world is glorious, too, 
And the gladdest of all is he 
Who is glad he has work to do 


—_————_ 2 oe 


THE FISHER OF NIPPON. 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Where now the brownie fisher-lad ? 
His bundred thousand fishing boats 
Rock idly in the reedy moats ; 

His baby wife no more is glad. 

But yesterday, with all Nippon, 
Beneath his pink-white cherry-trees, 
In chorus with his brown, sweet bees, 
He careless sang, and sang right on. 
Take care, for he has ceased to sing; 
His startled bees have taken wing! 


His cherry-blossoms drop like blood; 

His bees begin to storm and sting; 

His seas flash lightning, and a flood 

Of crimson stains their wide, white ring; 

His battleships belch bell, and all 

Nippon is but one Spartan wail! 

Aye, he, the boy of yester lay, 

Now holds the bearded Kuss at bay; 

W hile, blossom’d steeps above, the clouds 

Wait idly, still, as waiting shrouds. 
—Century. 





PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
BY MARY H. POYNTER. 
The gentle breeze bears sorrow in its sigh- 
ing, 
Low-voiced with sadness is the distant sea; 
Even in summer's prime all life seems dying, 
Because I drift apart from life with thee. 


Our ways divide. The coming of the mor- 
row 
Shall see the song-birds and the sunsbine 
tlown. 
I, in the Eden of our love, in sorrow, 
Shall stand among the withered flowers— 


alone. 


How can [ bear each day the well-known 
faces? 
Thy face will absent be ; all life grows sore. 
How can I seek the old familiar places, 
Knowing thy feet will tread the paths no 
more? 


The summer sun can bring to me no glad- 
ness, 

Dark clouds are gathering o’er the golden 
days; 

My heart feels but the coming night of sad- 
ness, 

For we have reached the parting of the ways. 

Chambers’s Journal. 





The Van Sitter Advertisement. 


BY ALICE LOUISE LEE. 

It all happened in a large fifteen-story 
block opposite Centre University. The 
first and fifteenth floors were involved. 
There was a wide difference between the 
first and the fifteenth floors of the Van 
Sitter block. The fifteenth floor consisted 
of narrow, poorly lighted halls and small 
rooms. The first floor was roomy and 
handsomely lighted. It was the Van Sit- 
ter Brothers’ book store. 

Contrary to custom, the store was open 
and crowded this particular New Year's 
afternoon because of a tempting advertise- 
ment originated by the elder Van Sitter. 
According to the advertisement a one-hun- 
dred dollar bill was to be given away on 
these terms: each customer buying 4 cer- 
tain blue-backed novel acquired with ita 
red coupon. With the blue-backed book 
under his left arm he could ask any one 
employed in the store whether the em- 
ployee held the bill. At the same time 
he gave up the coupon, without which he 
had no right to ask the question. The 
bill was on the person of one of the em- 
ployees about the establishment, and the 
purchaser lucky enough to ask the right 
one would receive it. 

As the eager customers entered and the 
disappointed questioners left, the elder 
Van Sitter stroked his beard and congrat- 
ulated himself as he watched the excited 
throng from his big chair behind the glass 
doors of the inner office. It never oc- 
curred to him to call his scheme a lottery 
nor to question its influence. 

All this, however, does not tell how the 
fifteenth floor became involved—and Flip, 
otherwise Pearl Tilly. Flip lived with 


her brother on that obnoxious fifteenth 
floor, and did light housekeeping, so very 
light, in fact, that John Tilly’s face shrank 
visibly as the months went by, and Flip 
believed that if he did not receive his de- 
Centre University 


gree at soon there 





would be no necessity for further house- 
keeping on her part. 

Flip did her best, but did it in a way 
which emphasized her nickname. She 
scorched the potatoes, but won the hall 
woman’s heart. She broke the dishes, 
but made up the loss tu John in hugs. 
She lamented ber failures and was careful 
whole days, and then suffered relapses; 
for Flip was but eleven and had no moth- 
er, only Brother John. 

On John she lavished the wealth of love 
in her passionate little heart; for John she 
would go hungry; for Jobn she would sing 
discordantly under the impression she 
was concealing her tears; and for John 
she struggled with light housekeeping in 
two tiny rooms front, fifteenth floor of the 
Van Sitter block. 

The bigger room was so smal! that it is 
not worth while to apply the term ‘“‘big- 
ger’’ to it. It was divided by a screen 
into a study and kitchen by day and a 
kitchen and bedroom by night. Behind 
this screen it was that Flip burned her 
fingers and the meat over the miniature 
gas stove. Here she mashed her thumb 
and the potatoes, washed the cups and 
broke their handles, and sang out of tune 
while the tears dropped into the dish- 
water. 

On this New Year’s afternoon, however, 
she washed dishes gravely and thought- 
fully. She was careful to keep quiet be- 
cause John was on the other side of the 
screen writing on his thesis, his head bent 
over the little round table to bring his 
spectacled eyes close to the paper. In 
only afew weeks John expected to take 
his degree. And, if he took his degree in 
time, a certain fine position was open to 
him. And, if he went to that certain fine 
position, he would have enough to eat and 
good things to wear like other men, and 
she would not have to hear the remark 
perpetually, ‘‘that young man looks con- 
sumptive,”’’ a remark which always 
seemed to reflect on her light housekeep- 
ing. There were so many ‘‘ifs’’ in the 
way of that position, while only John’s 
faith added to five dollars constituted 
their present wealth! 

Right here came the connection with 
the first-floor advertising scheme. “If 
only—O, if only!’ Flip drew a breath so 
long and deep that its sound reached the 
absorbed John, and brought his pen to a 
standstill. ‘Pearl, little sister,’’ he said 
tenderly. He alone was privileged to call 
her ‘‘Pearl,’’ a name she recognized as a 
misnomer. 

“Yes, John.” 

**Let me see you, dear.”’ 
ed tears. 

Otediently the screen moved back, and 
the child, just its height, stood before 
him. Her gypsy face, black eyes, turned- 
up nose, and flying hair all bore witness 
as to the source of her nickname; so did 
the sudden, quick movements which 
jerked the short red skirt still further 
awry. 

John pushed aside the table. 
here, Pearl.’’ 

Flip shook her head rebelliously. John 
had a way of reading her thoughts, and 
that day they were so bad she wished to 
keep them to herself. This, also, John 
knew, and said nq more, but looked lov- 
ingly at the little figure by the screen. 
Flip’s face was smutted and her hair 
tangled. Her hands were soiled with 
dish-water, and a wide streak of black 
was smeared down the front of herapron. 
It is so hard at eleven to do light house- 
keeping and keep clean! 

As she encountered John’s smile, the 
determination died out of her face. The 
corners of her mouth drooped, and with a 
rush she darted into his arms, black 
smears, dirty hands, and all. ‘I baven’t 
any faith, and I want you to get the de- 
gree and the position, and get fat, so 
you'll never have to light housekeep 
again. Odear! Odear! I haven’t made 
any new resolutions, and I haven’t said 
‘Happy New Year’ to Mrs. Betty, and I 
can’t feel it!’’ 

John smoothed the tangled black hair, 
and pressed the moist, streaked face to 
his. ‘‘Never mind, little sister. Some 
day you will feel like saying ‘Happy New 
Year’ and then your days of ‘light house- 
keep’’’—here John laughed—‘will be 
over, and you shall have pretty clothes, 
and forget the fifteenth story of Van Sit- 
ter block.”’ 

Flip sat up on his knee indignantly. 
‘Now you say ‘you’ to everything, and 
just turn it all around. I don’t want any 
more clothes, and,’’ evading John’s eyes, 
‘“T like to keep house for you, honest! 
But, you know we've got just five dollars 
and no prospects, and you are so much 
thinner than you are wide——”’ 

At this climax Flip cast herself again on 
John’s shoulder and wailed. 

Jobn laughed. ‘‘Never mind, dear. It’s 
studying which makes me thin, Don’t 
worry about that.” 

He arose, and set her gently in a heap 
in the chair he had vacated. ‘‘As for the 
prospects, I’m going to increase them 
now. lam going over on Washburn Ave- 


Jobn suspect- 


“Come 


nue to find more furnaces to take care of.” | 





At the door John turned. “By the way, 
Pearl, the book-store is open to-day. Will 
you please take that book—the one in 
blue—down, and change it for Hudson’s? 
They will know what is wanted.”’ 

Flip bumped her head against the hard 
wooden chair-back just to impress on her- 
self what a bad, rebellious girl she was, 
and then reached diemally for the book. 
**Hudson’s,”’ she repeated, listlessly, turn- 
ing the leaves. Then she glanced up at 
the cracked mirror opposite, and saw her 
own dirty, dreary little face. The sight 
quite upset her, and suddenly she laughed 
gayly. Sunshine after showers; that was 
Flip. 

The laugh came just as the hall woman, 
Mrs. Betty, pushed her mop against the 
door. Flip, still laughing, thrust her 
head out, and called, “A Happy New 
Year, Mrs. Betty!’’ and was back over 
her dish-pan in a twinkle. 

Mrs. Betty took her skirt between her 
knees, and bent over her pail. She hur- 
riedly wrung her mop, muttering, ‘Bless 
my soul! I thought the child was cry- 
ing.”’ 

She shook out the mop, and stood it in 
a dark corner with the pail. She was 
mopping the uncarpeted halls on New 
Year’s because the previous day she had 
gone out to service to secure the remain- 
der of an extra two dollars, which she 
wauted for a particular purpose. With it 
now in her pocket she locked the door, 
limped to the elevator, and descended to 
the first floor. 

The fifteenth floor was becoming in- 
volved. 

Down in the book-store she invested 
her two dollars in a blue-backed novel and 
a red coupon, and then looked about her 
in bewilderment. The employees of the 
Van Sitter Brothers were everywhere 
present, cash-girls, clerks, errand-boys, 


floor-cleaners; even some carpenters were 


making repairs. Whom should she ask? 
Her heart beat fast at the thought of that 
poosible one hundred dollars. She 
limped about, unable to bring herself to 
the point of giving up the precious red 
coupon. 

Suddenly Flip was pushed against her 
without seeing her. Flip was clean now, 
save the end of her chin, which had es- 
caped the flying handfuls of water she 
had dashed on her face. She carried a 
blue book, which Mrs, Betty supposed 
was tbe new novel, but it was not. It 
was McCarthy’s work on sociology, which 
Flip carried under her left arm just ‘‘to 
make believe’? while she stared around 
her and longed for a hundred-dollar bill— 
for John, 

She watched the stirring scene so long 
that she forgot her errand. It was so ex- 
citing to see a man flying here and there, 
almost on the point of surrendering his 
coupon to a clerk, and then on second 
thought turn, perbaps, to a floor-walker, 
and ask, eagerly, *‘Have you the bill?” 
and then witness that change that came 
over his face as that individual shook his 
head and passed on. 

Finally she noticed that no one in that 
pushing crowd had molested a man 
dressed in soiled white, perched on the 
top of a step-ladiler, slowly polishing a 
show-window. He had a good-natured but 
rather a stupid face, and seemed to have 
no thought beyond polishing the glass 
well. 

The longer Flip watched him, the more 
certain she became that he had the bill. 
“O for two dollars all my own!’ she ex- 
claimed aloud. She almost screamed ip 
the intensity of her emotion when she 
saw Mrs. Betty making her way slowly 
toward the step-ladder., 

At this instant Flip was jostled sudden 
ly, and the book under ber arm fell to the 
floor. She stooped for the book, and 
there beside it, dirty, but whole, lay a red 
coupon, dropped probably by some care- 
less clerk, A thousand thoughts rushed 
through Flip’s mind, but only one lodged 
there—‘‘one hundred dollars for John— 
the degree—the position.”’ 

She caught up the coupon unobserved, 
and darted toward the step-ladder. Mrs. 
Betty was there before her. Flip heard 
her low-spoken ‘Say, Mister,’’ but the 
man on the ladder did not. All he heard 
was Flip’s shrill voice as she cried, in a 
fever of hope: ‘I say, sir; have you the 
bill?” 

The man looked down, and smiled 
broadly. Flip, with shining eyes, was 
shaking the ladder in her excitement. 

‘*] have it, sissy, and it’s yours,” he 
said, promptly, and came down at once. 

The people crowded around Flip, and 
began to cheer. Her head was ringing 
with the confusion, and her heart beat so 
tumultuously she could scarcely hear. 
All energy seemed suddenly to desert her 
smal! body, and the man in white half 
carried her to the office. On the way the 
book slipped out from under her arm; but 
neither she nor Tom, the window-washer, 
noticed the loss until they reached the 
office. There Flip was so bewildered and 
frightened she could not speak, but Tom 
satisfied Mr. Van Sitter as to her owner- 
ship of a copy of the novel. ‘She was 





clutching it all right when I see her,’’ he 
said, convincingly. 

It was a dazed Flip who a little later 
sat down in the arm-chair before the table 
in the fifteenth story to await John. She 
spread the hundred-dollar bill out on 
the table. She had never seen one before; 
and soon she never wanted to see one 
again, for something inside Flip, which 
had been stilled by the excitement on the 
first floor, awakened and began to talk. 

First, Flip acted rebellious. She pout- 
ed and kicked the table-leg. Presently 
she shrank back into the depths of her 
chair, and muttered, angrily: ‘‘I never.” 
What she was replying to only that inside 
questioner knew. Next there was a burst 
of sobs on the chair-arm; and Flip, miser- 
able Flip, rebellious no longer to the ques- 
tioner that John had so carefully trained, 
began to moan and whisper alternately; 
John would never love her again, and so 
she must go through life wretched. Then 
there was Mrs. Betty; the money belonged 
to her, and—there was a long silence 
broken only by the sound of Flip’s head 
bumping occasionally on the chair-arm, a 
sign of abject self-abasement. 

The silence meant resolutions; she 
would take the money back to the of- 
fice. She would confess, and let them put 
her in prison or hang her. Perhaps, if 
they would do the latter at once, John 
would forgive her. Especially if she made 
it all right with Mrs. Betty. 

The latter’s mop had just begun to play 
along the hall again when a small girl, so 
tear-stained and woe-begone that Mrs. 
Betty hardly recognized her, appeared, 
and Flip’s voice faltered: “Mrs. Betty, 
you must go down to the office with me 
right now.”’ 

Mrs. Betty straightened herself. ‘*Bless 
her heart! Where’s your money, dearie? 
If I’d ’a’ got the bill, you bet I’d not cry.” 

“I ain’t a ‘dearie,’ and the bill belongs 
to you,’’ and Flip gave a great sob, ‘I’m 
a wicked child, and I want you to go 
down with me quick before John comes,”’ 

Mrs. Betty dropped her mop in amaze- 
ment. ‘*There, leave it there!’’ cried Flip, 
seizing herarm, ‘‘No, come just as you 
are, quick!” 

Mrs, Betty obeyed in bewilderment, and 
allowed herself to be dragged to the ele- 
vator and into the book-store. Right up 
to the glass panels Flip hurried her. It 
was almost six, and the store was degsert- 
ed. Flip did not stop for ceremony. With 
the bill in one hand and Mrs. Betty’s arm 
in the other, she pushed open the office 
door, and;walked straight into the inner 
office before any one had time to stop 
her. 

Mr. Van Sitter sat in a big arm-chair 
before his desk, talking to a gray-haired 
man opposite, @ man with a kind face and 
scholarly air. 

*O come now!”’ Van Sitter was saying, 
half testily; ‘‘business is business, and 
this little advertising scheme of mine has 
worked to a charm. The winner was a 
poor child up on—well, here she is now!”’ 

Flip had dropped Mrs. Betty’s arm, and 
bravely but tremblingly faced Mr. Van 
Sitter. “I didn’t do it fair. I didn’t 
mean to steal the coupon; but it lay 
there, and John needed the money—”’ the 
words were coming in a torrent. 

‘*Hold on,’’ interrupted Mr. Van Sitter, 
‘until I can understand. How did you 
get in here?”’ 

‘*I come,”’ faltered Flip. 

**] see you did, and what for?”’ 

Flip laid the bill on his knee, “I come 
to give it to Mrs, Betty, ’cause it belongs 
to her and not to me.” Flip’s voice was 
full of tears, So was her heart. 

Van Sitter looked at the child.. Then 
he met the smiling eyes of the man oppo- 
site him, and arose as if he felt uncom- 
fortable. But when he looked down at 
the small and guilty-looking culprit be- 
fore him, his face became tender. That 
expression melted Flip. It made its own 
er no more formidable than John. There 
was a big arm which hung over the back 
of the office chair. It reminded her of 
John’s arm; and Flip, to Mr. Van Sitter’s 
unbounded amazement, flew at it. She 
hugged it tight with both hands, and 
pressed her face against it while she 
poured out her incoherent speech. 

“T just the same as stole it, and it be- 
longs to Mrs. Betty; but John needed it, 
and we haven’t got but five dollars, and I 
broke our last pitcher this morning; and, 
if John don’t get his degree in six weeks, 
he’ll lose the position, and then he’ll die 
on light housekeeping, and O dear! please 
don’t tell him I done it—just hang me as 
quick as you can, and give the money to 
Mrs. Betty.’’ 

“Upon my soul!’’ exclaimed the amazed 
bookseller. He sat down abruptly, and 
drew Flip up to the arm of the chair. 
There, by dint of patient questioning he 
got the entire story, including the light 
housekeeping and its effects on John. 
“It’s making him awful thin, while he 
ought to be as big as you and as thick; 
but things burn so. I can’t help that, 
‘cause water boils away so fast; and I 
wanted the money for him, not me,”’ 

During the broken story the man on the 





— 
other side of the table smiled a bit ty. 
umphantly. Flip was unconsciously j|jys. 
trating several points he had been trying 
to make in his recent conversation with 
the originator of the advertising scheme 

When Flip had finished, Mr. Van Sitter 
sat a moment, looking down gravely. jj. 
nally he touched a bell, and said to the 
clerk who appeared, ‘“‘Send Tom here.” 

In a moment Tom, still in his soiled 
white suit, stood before them. 

“Tom, did this woman,”’ indicating the 
amazed Mrs. Betty, “present her coupop 
about the same time as this child?” 

**She did, sir.”’ 

“That’s all, Tom. My good woman,” 
to Mrs. Betty, ‘‘the bill is yours.” 

She took it with a shaking hand. Her 
mouth had not closed once since she ep. 
tered the office. She turned to go, but 
Mr. Van Sitter called her back. ‘See that 
this child gets up to her room all right, 
will you?” 

“Will I be hanged?” asked Flip weakly, 

Both men laughed. ‘No, child. Yoy 
just go up and tell that brother of yours 
all about it.”’ 

Flip hung her head and sighed, ‘T)at’|j 
hurt ’most as bad as hanging,” she said 
in a voice full of trouble. 

Mr. Van Sitter laid his hand kindjy oy 
her head. ‘We all have to learn lessons, 
little girl, but some of us wait unti! we 
are gray before learning some impo: tant 
ones,’’ and he looked meaningly at the 
man across the desk, 

Flip did not understand what the book. 
seller meant; but she felt his kindness, 
and said, as she followed Mrs. Betty, 
**You are next nice to John.” 

After they left, Mr. Van Sitter threw 
himself back in his chair, and fitted his 
finger-tips together. ‘I confess, Arnold, 
I don’t feel as complacent about this ad. 
vertising business as I did this morning,” 
he acknowledged. 

Professor Arnold of the University 
across the square looked grave, and said 
nothing. 

‘*Do you know anything about that man 
John?” asked Van Sitter abruptly after a 
pause. ‘Is he worth while?”’ 

‘He is one of the best students in my 
classes, and very much worth your while,” 
returned Professor Arnold, significantly, 

Van Sitter studied his finger-tips care. 
fully @ moment, and then said aloud: 
“Furnaces, I believe the child said. Ha, 
that’s pluck! I’ll see,” 

Long after the fifteenth floor was quiet 
that night John sat at his table. A book 
lay open before him, but he was not read- 
ing. Flip lay curled up in the big chair 
beside him. The ordeal of confession was 
past, and the child was asleep. She had 
made John’s hand a pillow as it lay on 
the arm of the chair, and occasionally 
a tear rolled over her wet red cheeks and 
dropped on John’s broad palm. 

‘Dear little sister,’’ he whispered, look- 
ing down at her. But he said it witha 
sigh. 

His quest of the afternoon had beew 
unsuccessful, and faith continued to form 
the greater part of his wealth. 

Suddenly the elevator came rushing up 
to the fifteenth story. Some one walked 
slowly down the hall, and rapped on the 
door. 

John withdrew his hand gently from 
under Flip’s head, and opened the door. 
When he recognized the man standing 
there, his face flushed. He gave a swift 
backward glance at Flip reaching out 
sleepily to find the hand which had 
comforted her, and his voice broke a 
bit. 

‘‘Mr. Van Sitter, I fear my little sister 
—she was tempted only for me——”’ 

Van Sitter glanced at the tousled heap 
in the chair, and hastily interrupted. 
“That's all rightnow. I just ran up ona 
matter of business. We need a man for 4 
couple of hours each evening down in 
the store. There’s a little matter of a re- 
arrangement of the books ——”’ 

John stepped out into the hall lest they 
awake Flip. When he returned, his eyes 
shone and his face seemed to have thrown 
off ten years of age. 

Flip aroused herself. She had recog- 
nized Mr, Van Sitter’s voice. “I told—I 
told that Sitter man,’ she drawled sleep: 
ily, “that he was next nice to——” and 
her head fell over heavily against John’s 
arm.—Christian Endeavor World. 





AS TO CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have taken great interest in Mrs. 
man’s department in the Journav. | 
looked upon it as sound in judgment and 
wise in understanding; and so I was sul- 
prised and grieved that she should ven- 
ture a declaration upon a subject about 
which, from her very remark, she knows 
nothing. I quote: 

One would think that all mothers were 
Christian Scientists, in regard to other 
people’s children, and thought they exist- 
ed “only in the mind”’ of their parents. 

It needs must be truly a manifestation 
of Divine Mind that always says what is 
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true and right, and leaves unsaid all that 
would lead to wrong impressions or un- 
kind criticism. CLARA A. Younsc. 





(For the Woman’s Journal.) 
TRUE WORTH. 





BY LIZZIE MILLS COOK. 
True worth is true greatness: 
A man will succeed 
Whose heart is made perfect 
With Right for its creed,— 
Whose manhood the tempter 
Ne’er draws from the fray, 
But, firm to endeavor, 
He lives day by day; 


Whose mind hears the music 
Of peace and good will, 

On earth tries the measures 
With good deeds to fill, 

Whose heart, brave and merry, 
And eye shining bright, 

Say nay to the darkness, 
But yea to the light. 

-_-—_— 


FROM GOVERNORS OF FOUR FREE STATES 








Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of Ednor, 
Md., lately addressed a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of each of the States where women 
yote on equal terms with men, and asked 
them four questions, At the Washington 
Convention she reported the result of this 
correspondence as follows: ° 

No. 1, 

Are your women as devoted to house 
and home interests as formerly, and are 
they as good wives and mothers as before 
they voted? 

Wyoming answers: ‘‘Woman suffrage 
bas no effect whatever on the house and 
home interests, and women are just as 
good, if not better, wives and mothers.”’ 

Utab answers: ‘‘Yes, in every respect.’’ 

Idaho’s Governor says he is ‘‘glad in- 
deed to comply”’ with our request, but he 
evidently overlooked the first question. 

Colorado answers: ‘“*The women of Col- 
orado are just as devoted to their homes 
and families as before they were granted 
the right of suffrage; in fact, lam of the 
opinion that they are more so, for the rea- 
son that they are better acquainted with 
the necessities of good citizenship, and 
are trying to raise their children, both 
boys and girls, with a realizing sense of 
the duties devolving upon them.”’ 

NO, 2. 

Is marriage less common or divorce 
more so than ten years ago? 

Wyoming answers: “It has no effect 
whatever on marriage or divorce.”’ 

Utah answers: *‘No.”’ 

Idaho answers: ‘‘No.” 

Colorado answers: ‘Marriage is just as 
common as it was ten years ago, and I do 
not believe there are as many divorces 
granted now as then, in proportion to the 
number of marriages.”’ 

No. 3. - 

‘Do your best men object to women at 
the polls or iu office, and do the latter 
seek office to any great extent? 

Wyoming answers: **No one objects to 
the presence of women at the polls; in 
fact, our elections are perfectly quiet, and 
a lady is as safe going into the voting 
booth as she would be going into the thea- 
tre.’’ 

Utah answers: ‘‘Of course there are 
some men who do not believe in woman 
suffrage, but there appear to be few ob- 
jectors. Official positions are not much 
sought after by women.”’ 

Idaho answers: ‘*No.”’ 

Colorado answers: ‘‘The best men of 
Colorado do not object in the least to the 
presence of women at the polls or in 
office, and, while the names of women do 
not predominate on the ticket, still the 
men vote for them just as readily as they 
do for members of their own sex, and the 
experience has been that women officials 
make most excellent public servants. As 
to the latter part of your third question, 
I cannot see that women are ‘chronic 
office-seekers’; in fact, not nearly so much 
80 as the men.,”’ 

No. 4. 

Has there been any direct benefit or 
injury to your State from the woman ele- 
ment in politics, and, if so, what? 

Wyoming answers: “There certainly 
has been no injury to Wyoming on ac- 
count of woman suffrage. I think it has 
been a benefit, because it has been dem- 
onstrated that a man of known immoral- 
ity or dishonesty has little chance of elec- 
tion, 

Utah says: ‘‘Certainly no injury. A 


law providing for a State Art Institute 
Was enacted through the influence of a 
lady member of the Legislature, who also 


troduced the bill. Other laws due to 
Woman's part in politics are the Jaws pro- 
Viding for the removal of ladies’ hats in 
Public places and the establishment of the 
kindergarten as part of the public school 
System,” 

r2 Idalio answers: “In my judgment po- 
‘tical parties have been more careful in 
their nominations. The moral tone is 
distinctly better, and character has its re- 


vating influence in all departments, social, 
political and industrial.”’ 

Colorado answers: *‘Timeand space will 
not admit of my expatiating upon the 
many good things that have come to Col- 
orado from ‘the woman element in poli- 
tics,’ other than to say that it has been 
indeed beneficial.’’ 


—_--« 


COLOBADO SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 
The impressive testimonial to the good 
effects of equal suffrage, issued a few 
years agoin Colorado, has been for some 
time out of print. This week we repub- 
lish it, with the full list of signatures. 





Because false rumors are circulating in 
other States concerning the results of wo- 
man suffrage in Colorado, the friends of 
the cause desire to present a truthful and 
unprejudiced statement of facts. The 
signatures of men and women wio have 
official recognition are appended to this 
statement, in order that the office may 
give weight when names are unknown. 
The signatures include prominent society 
women, as well as those distinguished in 
intellectual and philanthropic work. The 
list might be indefinitely prolonged, were 
more than a representative number pos- 
sible. 

We, citizens of the State of Colorado, 
desire, as lovers of truth and justice, to 
give our testimony to the value of equal 
suffrage. 

We believe that the greatest good of the 
home, the State and the nation is ad- 
vanced through the operation of equal 
suffrage. The evils predicted have not 
come to pass. The benefits claimed for it 
have been secured, or are in process of 
devolopment. A very large proportion of 
Colorado women have conscientiously ac- 
cepted their responsibility as citizens. In 
1894, more than half the total vote for 
Governor was cast by women. Between 
85 and 90 per cent. of the women of the 
State voted at thattime. The exact vote 
of the last election has not yet been esti- 
mated, but there is reason to believe that 
the proportional vote of women was as 
large as in previous years. 

The vote of good women, like that of 
good men, is involved in the evils result- 
ing from the abuse of our present political 
system; but the vote of women is notice- 
ably more conscientious than that of men, 
and will be an important factor in bring- 
ing about a better order. 

Signed: 

Albert W. McIntire, Gov. of Colorado, 

John Evans, ex-Governor. 

John L, Routt, ex-Governor. 

Alva Adams, Governor-elect. 

H, M. Teller, U.S. Senator. 

Edward O. Wolcott, U. S. Senator. 

John F, Schafroth, Member of Congress. 

John C. Bell, Member of Congress. 

N. P. Hill, ex-Senator. 

Charles D. Hayt, Chief Justice Supreme 
Court. 

Luther M. Goddard, Associate Justice 
Supreme Court. 

John Campbell, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court. 

Gilbert B. Reed, First Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Charles I, Thompson, Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Julius B. Bissell, Judge of State Court 
of Appeals. 

Owen E. LeFever, Judge Dis. Court. 

C. P. Butler, ie “ os 

P. L. Palmer, * os “ 

George W. Allen, ” ” - 

E. H. Webb, Sheriff Arapahoe County. 

T. S. McMurray, Mayor of Denver. 

A. B. McGaffney, Secretary of State. 

H. E. Mulnix, State Treasurer. 

C. C. Parks, State Auditor. 

Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Lucy E. R. Scott, Asst. State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, 

B. L. Carr, Attorney-General. 

James H. Baker, President University 
of Colorado. 

Wm. F. Slocum, 
College. 

James B. Gregg, D.D. 

James H,. Ecuob, D.D. 

Susan Riley Ashley, Chairman of Corre- 
spondence, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Colo. 

Mrs. Nath. P. Hill, Vice-Regent 
Colorado of Mt. Vernon Association. 
Carrie S. Benjamin, Pres. of Denver 
Sec. of Jewish Women’s Council. 

Eliza F. Routt, Member of State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Katherine A. G. Patterson, President 
State Suffrage Association of Colorado. 
Sarah S. Platt, Pres. Woman’s Club, 
Denver. 

Martha A. B. Conine, Pres. North Side 
Club, and Representative-elect to Legisla- 
ture of Colorado. 

Minerva C. Welch, Sec. 
nightly Club. 

Susan M. Hayward, Pres. Clio Club. 
Katherine Sumner, Pres. Monday Club. 
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Webster's Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





dollars, with the names and addresses, 


Index, New Census edition. 


For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's Journar 
reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


at the 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 
It has the appearance and value of a ten dollar book. 
Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 


























Carrie O. Kistler, Pres, Four O'clock 
Club. 

Mary B. Morris, Pres. Reviewers’ Club. 

Mary E. Humphrey, Pres, Pi Pi Kappa 
Club. 

Sue M. Hall, Pres. Civic Federation. 

Alice Polk Hill, Pres. Round Table 
Club. 

Nettie E, Casper, Pres. 22d Ave, Club. 

lone T. Hanna, Chairman Educational 
Department of Woman's Club and ex- 
member of School Board. 

Mary Barker Bates, M.D., of Board of 
Education, District No. 1. 

Denver, Col., Dec. 18, 1896, 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 











The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ero and civilized conditions. It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 

to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 
George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speak r 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stonk BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JourNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mase 
Vrice, pcstpaid, 50 cents 








ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edg- 





Isabel Hill, Pres. Tuesday Musical Club. 








ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls. beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cushions, etc., etc., may be ordered 
through Miss A. 8S, Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. } 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “‘heart to heart” talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ ur “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAss 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leatiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Dis'inction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 














o 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
I} you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRRIOT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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AT LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Miss Susan A. Whiting of Massachu- 
setts last week attended the Commence- 
ment exercises of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and 
the dedication of the **Lucy Stone Room”’ 
in which she has taken so much interest. 
Miss Whiting had a gay journey with 
Gen, O. O. Howard and three trustees of 
the University, and she spent an interest- 
ing day at Berea College on the way. She 
writes: 

“Our three days’ stay at Lincoln Memo- 
rial will ever be remembered. Each day 
had special festivities connected with 
Commencement, and we visited the points 
of interest in surrounding country as far 
as possible. If the country was full of 
attractions, the mountain people inter- 
ested us even more. They were very in 
telligent and friendly. We were in the 
centre of the feud section, yet heard some 
remarkable stories of changes which edu- 
cation and common-sense treatment had 
wrought among these formerly belliger- 
ent people. The frank, open counte- 
nances of the students won our hearts, 
and we were pleased to find a serenity 
seldom seen among the more nervous New 
England types. 

“The principal commencement exer- 
cises were May 18. All teachers, guests, 
and pupils were the guests at luncheon 
that day in Avery Hall, the new brick 
dormitory for the girls. After luncheon 
Col. H. H. Adams of New York, one of 
the trustees, presented a large, beautiful 
flag to the chapel and a small flag to each 
student. His eloquent address stirred 
deep patriotic feeling. After that came 
the dedication of the Lucy Stone Reading 
Room, 

‘*President Larry suggested that the ex- 
ercises be continued in the chapel, in- 
stead of adjourning to tbe Lucy Stone 
Room. All could then have comfortable 
seats, and the boys as well as the girls, 
the trustees, and guests could have the 
benefit. In dedicating the Lucy Stone 
Room, I had hoped to meet the girls alone 
in the room which is to be their own, and 
in which they will spend so many happy 
hours. So at first I hesitated about hav- 
ing the exercises before the larger audi- 
ences. But my interest in the larger 
work for humanity triumphed. I knew it 
would do the boys as much good as the 
girls to hear the words of wisdom con- 
tained in the letters I bore. So after 
being introduced by President Larry I 
I read Mr. Blackwell’s letter. The stu- 
dents paid the closest attention to this as 
to all the other letters and to every detail 
ofthe program. When I read Mr. Black- 
well’s words that 200,000 women would 
vote for the next president, and it was 
possible that their votes might change the 
result of the election, they applauded 
loudly. 

“Miss Blackwell’s letter, telling how 
her mother learned to control a naturally 
violent temper, I know presented just the 
lesson which these intelligent,'hot-headed 
mountaineers need; also Col. Higginson’s 
fine letter. A laugh was raised among 
the young men and women by the opening 
words, ‘You may give my love to the chil- 
dren.’ But his account of how Lucy 
Stone won the protection of the leader of 
the mob by her courage and sweetness 
could not soon be forgotten by them. 

‘‘Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson sent a 
strong letter. Among other things she 
quoted Emerson: 

‘So near is grandeur to our dust, 

So nigh is God to man, 

When Dutv whispers low ‘Thou must,’ 

The youth replies ‘J can.’ 
She also quoted St. Paul: ‘I can do all 
things through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.’ She said, ‘You are not power- 
less, but all-powerful for good, Follow 
Lucy Stone’s example.’ 

‘*‘Mra. Judith W. Smith’s letter told the 
details of Lucy Stone’s college days and 
her struggle to help women throughout 
her life, and ended with a fine tribute to 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

“I told of the interest of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore in the Lucy Stone Room, and 
her kindness and generosity in helping it 
in various ways. Mrs. Livermore’s in- 
spiring letter told of the vast changes 
wrought since Lucy Stone’s time in wom- 
en’s opportunity for education, and 
showed that the fullest life cannot be 
lived without education. It ended by im- 
pressing the needed lesson, ‘Make the 
world better.’ 

‘Applause greeted the announcement 
that the fine picture of Mary A. Liver- 
more in the Lucy Stone Room was a pres- 
ent from the Newton (Mass.) Equal Suf 
frage League, which had sent greetings 
through the ever-loyal friend of all good 
works, Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton. 

“A pretty little speech was next made 
by Miss E. J. Simpson, of Newton. She 
expressed deep pleasure at being present, 
and then read Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney’s 
beautiful hymn beginning, ‘I prayed for 
light,’ which Mrs, Cheney had sent as her 
contribution to this interesting occasion. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s letter was 
read by Miss Alice Webber: 





241 Beacon Sr., Boston, May 9, 1904, 

Dear Girl Students in Lincoln Memorial 
University, meeting in Lucy Stone Reading 
Room: 1 send you by the hand of Miss 
Whiting a word of affectionate greeting. 
You are under the guardianship of two 
great names. Abraham Lincoln was a 
martyr slain in the cause of human free- 
dom. Lucy Stone was a pioneer ina great 
movement which sought not only the po- 
litical emancipation of women, but also 
their moral and intellectual elevation to 
the dignity which befits the mothers, 
wives and sisters of mankind. 

You who enjoy the privileges of: uni- 
versity education should learn above all 
else to work as Lucy Stone workéd, not 
for mere personal ambition, but for the 
general advancement of society. Whether 
in public or private life, be sure to culti- 
vate a spirit of generous fellowship one 
with another, of reverence toward God, of 
love for this our wonderful country, and 
to be a light in the world. 

Your affectionate old friend, 
JULIA WARD Howe, 

85 years old this month, 

‘‘All the letters will be preserved in the 
Lucy Stone Room as mementos of the dis- 
tinguished writers, 

“Mr. A. L. Graham of Jersey City, N.Y., 
next sang beautifully Mrs. Howe’s ‘Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,’ the large au- 
dience rising and joining in the chorus, 
Then all adjourned to the Lucy Stone 
Room, where a happy hour was spent 
in meeting students, teachers and guests. 
All seemed charmed with the large, sunny 
room, with its fine oak finish, the trees 
for which were raised in that neighbor- 
hood, cut, sawed, planed and polished by 
student labor. Oak table, chairs and well- 
filled bookcase, and several easy-chairs 
gave the room an air of utility and com- 
fort, while the sweet face of Lucy Stone, 
hanging on the wall opposite the entrance, 
and the strong face of Mrs. Livermore to 
the right, with other pictures and orna- 
ments on walls and mantel, gave a home- 
like appearance. About the room were 
a small framed picture of Miss Blackwell 
and one of Miss Frances Willard, and on 
the table were sets of mounted Perry pic- 
tures, showing many well-known authors, 
poets and musicians, besides scenes from 
American history. 

‘*l was impressed by the interest which 
the students took in inspecting every- 
thing, and in hearing more stories of Lucy 
Stone and other reformers. It was good 
to get acquainted with such strong, intel- 
ligent young people, and their almost af- 
fectionate manner toward myself touched 
me deeply. President Larry remarked 
when we were finally obliged to leave the 
room, ‘I hate to go, because we have had 
sucha good time here.’ Each girl student 
was given a copy of the Lucy Stone Me- 
morial WoMAN’s JOURNAL and @ pen- 
holder and pen. 

‘*But our stay at Cumberland Gap was 
full of interesting experiences. The Com- 
mencement exercises of the Primary De- 
partment showed work of which any par- 
ents might be proud. A concert showed 
the wonders Miss Alice Larry has accom- 
plished in a few months in individual 
teaching of piano, violin, ’cello, and in 
orchestral work. 

‘One of the most interesting exercises 
was the prize drill of six boys in extempo- 
raneous speaking. These young men 
bravely faced the audience and talked 
well on the subject not known until they 
reached the platform, ‘What are the four 
most important things for a young man to 
possess for success in life.’ All agreed 
that honesty came first. Other requisites 
mentioned were education, religion, stick- 
to-itiveness, push, perseverance, sobriety, 
and the student who said ‘a wife’ raised a 
laugh from the audience, and waxed quite 
eloquent in defence of this claim. Col. 
Adams awarded two money prizes. The 
trustees were the judges. I doubt if many 
Northern boys could equal these moun- 
taineers in calmness, lack of hesitation, 
and common-sense argument under try- 
ing conditions, 

‘‘At University Commencement, the es- 
says by the students were creditable, the 
class song inspiring, and the class address 
by Mr. Sandford, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
full of wise counsel, The evening recep- 
tion began with a wedding of two of the 
graduate students, and ended with one of 
the pleasantest of social occasions. It 
was a rare privilege to stand between 
Major-Gen. O. O. Howard and Col. H. H. 
Adams, to hear their wise words and see 
the veneration witb which they are re- 
garded by the students. The more ac. 
quainted we became with the people of 
the section, the more impressed we be- 
came with their sturdy genuineness and 
their vast possibilities of development. 

‘We left the Gap, May 19, having a fine 
send-off from the Larry family, students 
and teachers. May the good work going 
on at Lincoln Memorial University long 
live and grow, and may the Lucy Stone 
Room give a most beneficent lesson to 
present and future generations!”’ 

Susan A. WHITING. 


PEABODY.— Miss Ellen F. Wetherell 
will speak on ‘*Woman and Democracy ”’ 
before the Peabody Suffrage Club at its 
quarterly meeting. 











Summer 
Liveries 


Coachmen’s Whipcord Suits 
Gray, $28 and $30 
Brown, $25 and $27 

Overcoats to match 
$28 
Frock and Trousers 

Black, Green, and Blue plain 

livery cloths 


$28 


Made in our workshops on the 
premises and correct in all details 





Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 














100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction, 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, $300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaABeL C, BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
803 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





TO RENT—New, furnished, six-room cottages 
on the beautiful Penobscot Bay; $75 for the 
season. Quiet place, good boating, For partic 
[my . A. o., Searsport, Maine, P, O° 

ox 215. 





GENERAL WORK —Young man of 27,a mak 
er of pottery, who has been in this country about 
two years, wants any work he can get. Address 
CHARLES HARRISON, care John noukian, 3 
Riverside Place. Cambridge, Mass. 


GENERAL WORK—Armenian 21 years old, 
newly arrived, speaking ja little English, wants 
any work he can get. Address BEKER ABRA- 
HAM, care John Manoukian, 3 Riverside Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








HOUSE, HOTEL or STORE.—Armenian of 2 
— English, educated at an American mis- 
sionary college in Turkey, and with a recommen- 
dation from its president, wants to do work in 
house, hotel or store. Strictly sober. Address 
Harry Ki1z, Box 229, Lynn, Mass. 


WORK NEAK HARVARD OR TUFTS.— 
Armenian wishing to study deutistry wants any 
work this summer by which he can earn money 
towards it, and in the autumn some work near 
Harvard or Tufts College that he can do while 
putsuing his dental course. Speaks English; has 
recommendations. Address ARMENAG ATAMIAN, 
40 Spring St., East Cambridge, Mass. 








A COLLEGE WOMAN (minister’s daughter) 
whose sabattical year begins in June, wishes in 
some useful way to pay her expenses to the East. 
She is an experienced traveller, a good chaperon, 
and a good financier. English and American 
references. Inquire of Mrs. EDWARD JENNINGS. 
47 Prospect 8t., Waterbury, Conn, 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
PaaS for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Masa, 





FARM WORK.—Armenian wants to do farm 
work. Address PHILIP SARKISIAN, 10 Andrew 
St., Lynn., Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
pioyer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN 56 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 


GRADUATE NURSE, widely experienced in 
mental diseases, desires employment. Excellent 
references. Terms reasonable. Address A. G. 
W.,care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 








HOUSE WORK—Armenian girl, 25 yearsold, a 
school teacher in her own country, wants to do 
second girl’s work, or would do general house- 
work in a small family where the work is light. 
Speaks English. Understands cooking and 
laundry work. Address Miss TOORFANDA BEDRO- 
SIAN, 11 Bristol St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrizt Tayton Upton and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLack WELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mags, 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CakRig CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAuRA CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Dr. Cora Smita Eaton, inneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Vermont W. S. A., Woodstock, June 22 and 23, 

Iowa W. 8. A., probably Sept. 28, 29, and 30. 

Illinois W. 8. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, first week in October. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Oct. 19 and 20, probably at Syracuse. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, October. 

Maine W. S. A., Auburn, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson. 





Subscribe for Progress. Subscription only 10 cents per year. 
is to be edited by Kate M. Gordon and Dorothy Dix. 


The July number 





Mrs, Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, lowa, writes, ‘‘ The Journal is made better to me 
by Mrs. Gilman’s page. She gives us something to discuss,” 





The National Treasurer is indebted to Miss Anne F. Miller for a complimentary 
ticket to the annual piazza party of the Geneva P. E. C., which is to be held at Loch. 
land, the Millers’ beautiful home, Monday afternoon, June 6, Miss Mills is to speak 
and Mrs, Blatch will be among the guests. Needless to say the Treasurer would be 
happy to attend, if possible. 





Summer is a good time for the distribution of literature. 
ters a variety of leaflets at low prices. 


We have at Headquar- 
Write for information, if you are interested, 


A recent issue of the Oregon Sunday Journal (Portland), contained pictures of Miss 
Susan B, Anthony and Dr, Annice Jeffreys, together with an article on the duties of 
the women of Portland towards their suffrage guests in 1905. 





At the Prohibition State Convention in Indiana last month, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Stanley took occasion to rebuke the members of the Convention who had spoken 
against the plank in the platform which provides for woman suffrage, Mrs. Stanley 
made her protest from the floor, and the Indianapolis Star, in its write-up, said, 
‘*Easily Mrs. Stanley’s speech was the best of the Convention, and the motion to 
strike out was voted down almost unanimously.”’ 





The Prohibition party of Maine has held its annual meeting, and among other 
resolutions adopted one recommending Congress to submit to the States a sixteenth 
amendment providing for full suffrage for women. 





Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, chairman of our Enrolment Committee may be reached 
for the summer by addressing her at 3710 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Great is the rejoicing among woman suffragists over the election of Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker to the presidency of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The Nat- 
ional American Woman Suffrage Association congratulates both the General Federa- 
tion and Mrs. Decker. 





The Portland (Me.) P.E.Clubat its annual meeting a short time since elected officers 
as follows :— President, Mrs, Zenas Thompson; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. George C. Frye, 
Mrs. J. W. Dyer, Mrs. Ellen F. Foster; Recording Secretary, Miss Vetta Merrill; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. E. W. Knight; Treasurer, Miss Margaret Laughlin; Audi- 
tor, Miss Eliza G. Tappan. 





The Monroe County (N.Y.) P.E. Club offered four prizes of $5 each to four different 
schools in the county for the best essay on woman suffrage. One of the prize-winners 
is a young Jewish boy, Emanue] Jacubowitz, who aspires to bea Rabbi. His excel- 
lent essay, which he called ‘*The Divine Right,’’ was published in full in the Roch- 
ester Advertiser. The young man lives at 8 Wait St., Rochester N. Y. 





With characteristic thoughtfulness, Miss Minnie Schreiner wrote the Headquar- 
ters a pleasant description of the departure of the “faithful ’’ for Europe on May 19, 
Knowing that many of our readers will be interested in her account, we quote from 
her letter: 

‘The day was not particularly pleasant. It did not rain much, but was dreary 
and foggy. Climatic conditions did not seem to affect the suffragists in the least, for 
they came out in full force to wish our ‘stars’ bon voyage. There was a large dele- 
gation from Brooklyn, in addition to New Yorkers and Jerseyites, It got to be 11 
A.M, (steamer sailed at 12), and no Miss Anthony had arrived. Everybody kept run- 
ning to her stateroom and inquiring for her, and the flowers kept coming on board, 
and all wondered where she was, About 11.10 I heard a great cheering, and, looking 
towards the gang-plank, saw Miss Anthony coming up, straight and erect as usual, 
carrying in her arms an immense bouquet of flowers; and when she got to the top she 
turned around to see if the man with her valises was coming, and said, ‘ Where’s the 
man?’ I think she is wonderful. Several reporters were on board interviewing the 
different ones, and we had a great suffrage love feast. Miss Anthony and Mrs, Catt 
were laden down with flowers. The Brooklyn Club (I don’t know which one) sent an 
immense bouquet of white roses tied with yellow satin ribbon. After we had said 
good-bye and left the steamer, the suffragists gathered together in a group on the 
dock and were all supplied with the suffrage colors. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt 
stood together by the rail of the boat with their yellow ribbons, and when the steamer 
passed the front of the dock, our suffrage colors floated in the air, and the salutes 
were returned by our friends.’’ Looking over the passenger list of the Friedrich der 
Grosse, we find the following familiar names, in the order quoted:— Miss Mary S. 
Anthony, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs, Amelia American, Miss Sadie American, Mrs. 
Rudolph Blankenburg, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, Miss Belle Kearney, Mrs. Alice W. Pierce, Mrs. John M. 
Swift, Miss Nettie Lovisa White, Miss Mabel H. Barrows, Mrs, Clara Neymann. 
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—. display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 

Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 
occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 
other pieces of adornment shown at MISS 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 

























HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student 20 years 
old, speaking a little English, wants to do house- 
work. No objection to going into the country, 
Address K. PRIELIAN, Box 20, Salem, Mass. 


OFFICE WORK.—American 1 ting 4 
good hand, wants to do office fork. "Good at 
writing, cop ng etc. Address Miss Mary V- 
Hiee1ns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 
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